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Answer 


By Mabel Earle 


UT of the dark, one answering said to God: 
“ Trouble me not, but let me.take my rest. 
What boots it now of all the paths I trod— 
Long weary paths of unavailing quest >” 
Why should I breast the storm of greed and hate 
Till straining eyes grow dim, and pulse grow colder? 
Am I the Son of God, tc bear the weight 
Of earth and all its need upon my shoulder ? 
I sought, nor found the balm to heal man’s wo: 
I sought, nor found the peace to still man’s strife. 
Trouble me not, but let me die and go 
Defeated from the fruitlessness of life.” 


Out of the dark a still voice made reply : 
“Yet art thou one with Me, and I with thee: 
The cup my lips have drained, wilt thou put by? 
The path my feet have journeyed, wilt thou flee ? 
The storm of hate I breasted to the end 
Wilt thou escape, faltering back to shame ? 
The wounds I bore of treacherous foe and friend 
Wilt thou refuse, sealed with my sign and name ? 
Take up thy cross and follow me! for lo, 
Beyond the highest crest of Calvary, 
The morn oi resurrection dawning slow 
Shall hail thee conqueror with mine and me.” 
Omana, NEB. 








Keeping the Body Under 

For the body and its wants to interest a man 
more than the spirit and its needs is a reversal of 
God's plan that can be accounted for only by a_per- 
sonal Devil. For it is against every interest and last- 
ing joy of men to put the body into first place. Yet 
they do it. As a vigorous writer on Browning’s chal- 
lenge to the heroic has said : ‘It is part of the mate- 
rialism of modern life and the cowardly theory that 


life is worth to a man only ‘ what he gets out of it as 
he goes along,’ that so many men spend their days in 
offering continual sacrifices to their bodies.’’ TZhat 
is the point they miss,—that every wrong recognition 
of bodily or temporal interests is a sacrifice that is a 
dead loss ; there is no profitable return from such an 
investment, Life is worth only what we put into it, 
and becomes rich just in proporiion as the bodily drops 
into secondary place, and the spiritual focuses our 
attention, It may seem strange that when this is 
done, a man’s bodily and temporal interests are at 
their keenest and best ; that the joy of bounding phy- 
sical life is known only to those who live primarily for 
something else. But that is one of God’s compensa- 
tions in a world that he made. 


ax 


Two Ever-Present Consolations 

Even on the low human plane there never was a 
situation wholly unrelieved. Sometimes men say, 
‘«It is utterly hopeless,’’ or, ‘‘I do not see a single 
ray of light."’ But neither of these things can ever 
be said truthfully. There had been a wreck on the 
railroad, and a passenger-train had been delayed two 
hours. When the passengers in the sleeping-car 
awoke, they found that they could get no breakfast. 
It was a glorious autumn morning, and the old porter 
making up the berths was cheering up the passengers. 
‘* The day is starting fine, sir,’’ he said to one man. 
‘* Yes,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ except in the matter of break- 
fast."” ‘*Oh now, sir,’’ said the porter, ‘‘ it can’t be 
helped, and it might have been worse.’’ These two 
consolations are ever with us. Oftentimes things can 
be prevented ; but when they have already happened 
or are bound to happen, whatever we may do there is 
real comfort in the thought that they can’t be helped 
except .by our power to take the sting out of them 
with. the knowledge of this fact. ‘If it can’t be 
helped,’ we can say, ‘it shall be accepted. It 
shall not destroy my spirit." And was there ever 
anything that might not have been worse? These 
consolations we can extort from even the unhappiest 
experiences, and when we look higher, and realize 
that there must be some great and loving purpose 
working out in all things, we can find almost as rich 
consolation in adversity as in prosperity. If adver- 
sity is certain, prosperity is very uncertain. If adver- 


sity is heavy, it might be worse, and there is no 
prosperity that might not be better. In spite of 
everything, let us, as Sir Thomas More wrote to his 
wife before his execution, ‘‘Be merry in God."’ 


Kx 
Strength Never a Barrier 


Strength of conviction is never a barrier between 
two persons. It is often mistakenly supposed to be 
so. Two men agree to work together for a common 
cause ; little by little they find it difficult to co- 
operate on certain details of the work, as both have 
positive and differing convictions ; finally one or the 
other decides that he will have to abandon the at- 
tempt at co-operation, though the cause is in every 
way admirable. And he complacently accepts, as 
the necessity for this abandoning cf a good cause, the 
fact that he is such a strong man and has such strong 
convictions! He may _be a strong man; but he 
misses the fact that, in this particular case, it is his 
weakness, not his strength, that separates him from a 
man with whom he ought to be a co-worker. The 
strongest men are always the easiest to work with, and 
the readiest to work with others. For they are big 
enough, and strong enough, to sink personal feeling 
and unimportant details in their indomitable purpose 
to bring about right ends by co-work with others who 
may have widely different views from their own, It 
takes great strength to work successfully with our 
eccentric fellow-beings. It is a humiliating confes- 
sion of our weakness when we cannot work with them. 
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The Kindness of Punishment 

Life in a world where sin was not punished would 
be unthinkably horrible, It would mean that God 
did not care what became of us. We could continue 
a down-hill course without any warning signals. The 
principal of one of our theological seminaries was, 
toward the end of his life, partially paralyzed. One 
day his hand fell upon a hot water heater, and, as his 
nerves sent no message of pain to his brain, he was 
terribly burned without knowing it. Penalty for 
wrong-doing is a sign of our Father's loving care for 
his children, But pain does not cure disease ; it only 
shows its presence. 
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The Moral Challenge of Prayer 


OTHING so challenges the reality of the spirit- 
ual and moral life as prayer. It challenges our 
real desires. Do we want what we ask? We 

ask. to be shown the will of God ; do we want to see 
it? We ask God to bless us and make us useful; 
do we want to be blessed and made useful in the only 
way perhaps that God sees that we can be made truly 
better and more serviceable men? We ask God to 
make us like Christ. Do we want to be delivered 
from all un-Christlike habits and indulgences? ‘+ Prayer 
is the soul’s sincere desire,’’ we sing. But do we 
really desire what we pray for? That is the first 
question which the moral integrity of true prayer 
asks of our prayers. 

Would we take what we ask for if it were given to 
us? We often ask God to make us more loving and 
patient, and we often rise from such prayers to be at 
once harsh and hasty. When this happens, surely 
the only just inference must be that we asked for what 
we did not intend to let God give. Nowhere can we 
test ourselves better in this regard. than in the matter 
of forgiveness. ‘‘ Forgive us our trespasses as we for- 
give those who trespass against us.’’ This is one of 
our most common petitions. But is it sincerely 
offered? Almost every member of the Christian 
Church prays this prayer, and great multitudes of 


them pray it habitually. Is there no unforgiveness 
in the church? If there is, it is irrefutable evidence 
that our prayer was insincere. Wedo not really want 
to be forgiven. We do not care. If we did, we 
would forgive, for not only in our prayer do we ask of 
God the forgiveness we offer others, but our Lord 
himself plainly declared that if we did not forgive we 
would not be forgiven, and that our prayer for God's 
forgiveness has no more reality in his sight than he 
finds in our actual bearing toward men. Prayer de- 
mands of us, accordingly, the proof of our moral 
sincerity. 

And prayer is a challenge of our honesty of pur- 
pose. It demands of us proof that we are ready to 
co-operate with God in effecting the end we say we 
desire. A smail boy came into his father’s room one 
morning with his purse in his hand, counting his 
money. ‘* What are you going to do with all that 
money, little man ?’’ asked his tather. 

‘‘I am going to, spend it at the fair to-day,’’ re- 
plied the little boy, referring to a carnival for the ben- 
efit of the local hospital. 

‘¢I think, if I were you,’’ the father said, ‘* I would 
put some of that money in my missionary bank be- 
fore going to the fair. You will have a much happier 
day.’’ The little boy had two banks, one his own 
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and the other his missionary bank, between which 
he was accustomed to divide his money. 

**Oh, no,"* hesaid, *‘ I need all this money to spend 
at the fair."’ 

‘*Very well,’’ observed the father, ‘‘ but let us 
kneel down and say our prayers before we go down to 
breakfast.’ So they knelt down. ; 

The little boy was accustomed to say in his prayers, 
‘*And bless the missionaries and the little child- 
ren on the other side of the world."’ The father 
noticed that this petition was omitted, and he called 
his son's attention to the fact. The little fellow 
resented the intrusion, and answered indignantly, 
‘* Now, look here, father, who is saying this prayer ?”’ 

‘* Well, it is your prayer,’’ the father answered, 
‘« but I think you ought not to leave out the mission- 
aries and the children on the other side of the worid.’’ 

** But, father,’’said the boy, ‘‘I need all that 
money.”’ 

‘¢ I didn't say anything about the money,”’ his father 
said, ‘* but I think you ought not to leave the mission- 
aries and the children out of your prayer."’ 

So the little boy thought a momentand had his short 
struggle, and then prayed as he was wont to pray. 
When he had finished, he rose up without a word 
from his father, and remarked quietly, ‘‘I guess 
1 had better put some of that money in my mission- 
nary bank.'’ The ltttle unperverted conscience had 
sounded the moral realities of prayer. He had no 
right to pray where he would not pay, and when he 
had prayed, the honesty of his little heart told him 
he must set about accomplishing his prayer. How 
could he refrain from doing what he could to bless 
those whoin he was asking God to bless ? 

The prayer, ‘‘ Thy Kingdom come,’’ becomes, ac- 
cordingly, a mere sham and hypocrisy, or it becomes 
the jubilant cry of a militant church moving out to 
bring in the Kingdom for whose coming it asks. That 
simple petition challenges the devotion and tests the 
moral honesty of the church. A _ non-missionary 
church may repeat the words, but the repetition of 
the words will not constitute a prayer. A prayer is 
the sincere desire of men reaching God. And God 
would scorn to be reached by a hollow, mocking 
phrase. Such’a phrase eould not carry even as far as 
to an immanent God. There is no communication 
between the false and the true. An unreal prayer 
cannot touch a real God. 

This is the reason there is such a wonderful moral- 
izing power in true prayer. It cleanses and purifies 
the soul. Hypocrisy cannot live in secret prayer. 
That is one place where men will be honest or cease 
to pray. They may keep up for a time mere vain re- 
petitions, such as the heathen use, but it will not be 
for long. They will stop praying, or prayer will work 
in them both purity and sincerity of soul. 

For prayer is a great illuminator. ‘‘ When a man 
comes consciously into the presence of the Living, 
Eternal, Almighty God,’’ said an earnest and thought- 
ful Christian, ‘‘his secrét sins begin to stand out in 
the light of the ineffable countenance of God ; and he 
knows, even though he may have come with boldness 
to the throne of grace, that he is, in the presence of 
the Holy God, asinful man. As there begins to come 
to him in his prayer-life some consciousness of his 
own sinfulness, and as he begins, possibly, to loathe 
himself in his own sight, it dawns upon him—feebly 
perhaps, and yet certainly—what is the exceeding 
sinfulness of sin.’ And as prayer brings all this to 
the soul, and the man feels God searching him and 
knowing him and trying if there be any evil way in 
him, he feels also,—or, whether he feels it or not (and 
it is better perhaps if he does not), it is a fact,—that 
God cleanses him and scorches the falsehood out of 
him, and he stands at last in Christ all radiant through 
and through in God's most holy sight. 

Prayer, accordingly, is no light thing. 
test of reality. It is God's challenge to the sincerity 
of the soul. ‘Prayer is not an easy matter,’’ said 
the same Christian who has just been quoted. ‘‘ The 
counsels of the Eternal God are not lightly entered 
into. We cannot rush into the Holy of Holies, The 
great forces of the spiritual powers which are to triumph 
gloriously, we shall not set in motion easily. Oh, 
that we might have this more deeply on our hearts 
than ever before! Prayer is not an easy matter ; it is 
a struggle, it is a battle ; and a call to prayer is a call 
to battle. Sometimes we have the impression in a 
vague sort of a way—and yet I think it is very real— 
that prayer is an easy thing. It is thought to bea 
delightful frame of mind, an attitude into which 
people may glide and from which they may come very 
easily. Never was greater mistake made. God is 
not thus mocked. You and I should know that prayer 
is robust ; and that every energy of the flesh, that 
every power of our physical being, that every power 


It is the 
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of our intellectual being, is called into action when we 
come to stay our minds upon God. I know no more 
arduous effort than the effort to stay one’s mind upon 
God, and so to be kept in perfect peace.’’ The dis- 
ciples found it hard to watch and pray even with the 
Saviour visibly present with them and appealing to 
them for their loving support. Does the test of prayer 
find us as unprepared as it found them to keep com- 
pany with the Son of God in his yearning sympathy 
with men ? 
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To the childlike of heart the challenge of prayer 
will have no terrors, They know they are neither 


_ Strong nor wise. They know that in them dwelleth 


no good. They know they are but little children, and 
that all wisdom and strength and goodness and ma- 
turity will come to them only as they come like little 
children to their Father, to ask him with sincere and 
obedient love for those things that they have need of. 
Therefore they come to him and pray. And their 
Father heareth them. 








Is “ Conditional Immortality ” 
a Vital Question ? 

Some questions that have been much discussed, 
and that are profoundly interesting, nevertheless have 
nothing to do with our present life and duty, and 


therefore may safely be let alone. A New Jersey 
reader asks for light on such a question. 
Will you kindly answer the following question. Was man 


created mortal, or immortal? If mortal, why did God say to 
man, “in the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely 
die "’ (Gen. 2: 7h Doesn't this imply that man was created 
immortal if obedient to God's command? 

It is easier to believe that sinless man—or Adam 
before he sinned—was immortal, than that sinful 
mankind to-day is immortal. Both questions are 
phases of the belief in what is known as ‘‘ conditional 
immortality’’; that is, the belief that everlasting life, 
or immortality, is conditional upon oneness with God 
the source of all life, through Jesus Christ the Saviour, 
and that those who are not at one with God through 
the Saviour will cease to live through eternity. But 
the Bible does not settle this question for us, though 
those who hold one or the other view base their ‘be- 
tiefs on Bible passages. The question is not likely to 
be finally settled in this, world, nor is their any ap- 
parent need that it should be. _ With Adam's first re- 
lationship to God and to immortal life we have nothing 
to do; we know that we have sinned, and that our 
only hope of an eternity in loving union with God ‘is 
in the acceptance of the ofily life-givitg Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. Our duty is plain. 


x 
A Minister’s Quandary 


Sometimes the leaving out of a word or. two 
which is taken for granted, in a statement of truth, 
leads to unexpected and unfounded interpretations: of 
that truth. In a recent Open Letter discussion of the 
righteousness of life‘ insurance it was editorially stated 
here that ‘“God nowhere promises to provide men with 
what they can get for themselves.’’ A minister, see- 
ing that assertion, asks how it would apply to his 
case. He is a man of broad sympathies and an eager 
student of the Bible. He loves the fellowship and 
service of interdenominational work, and he longs to 
interest his people in Bible study and evangelical 
activities. The branch of thé church which he rep- 
resents is not wholly sympathetic with his views on 
these points, and his own congregation do not approve 
and co-operate as he would wish. And here is his 
question : 


The salary here is small ($1,500). I am asked to accept a 
call (three times) to a Presbyterian church at $2,500 to begin, 
where my evangelical work and Bible study would most cer- 
tainly be appreciated: “ Now, sir, if ‘‘God nowhere promises 
to provide: men with what they can get for themselves,” 
should I ‘‘ get for myself’’ what is thus offered : (1) suitable 
and egretenie surroundings of Bible-loving people ; (2) better 
provision for my family against the ‘‘ rainy day” in 
salary ? 

In a word, how may I know that such is or is not God's 
call? Or that by accepting such (I have refused all three) I 
should be proving uafaithful, in leaving the very place where I 
may be most needed ? 

I confess I am perplexed to know what would be right, or if 
I have done right, or if the threefold call might not, after all, 
have been God's plan. 

Are we justified in ‘‘ getting for ourselves,”” and thus for our 
families, any increase from any (legitimate) source? Have I 
the right (as in insurance) to provide sew for my family the 
things they believe they need, by the acceptance of such offers? 
How am I to know that it may be God's will that I should 
** be faithful *’ here, and suffer in heart and pocket, rather than 
leave my own church because they are unappreciative of that 
which I consider vital? I have good Sunday congregations, 
and the church organizations were never more prosperous in 
point of numbers and enthusiasm. 


This earnest minister's place of duty is where God 


tells him to stay or go. Only God's guidance is safe 
here. The addition of five words that were omitted be- 


creased 


cause taken for granted in that quoted editorial. state- 
ment will make the intended truth plainer :. ‘¢ God: no- 


where promises to provide men with what they can, ix 
the line of duty, get for themselves."’ Of course it was 
not meant that a man. is justified in getting for him- 
self all that he can get by any means within his reach, 
whether in the line of duty or not. If this minister 
and his family need $2,500 a year, and if it is his 
duty for other reasons to accept the three times re- 
peated call, then God is not likely to provide him 
with that extra $1,000 that he could get by doing his 
duty, if he holds back from doing his duty. But the 
salary consideration need never be the determining 
factor in a study of duty. It ought to be the least 
factor. And is not this additional point worth think- 
ing about: as a missionary field, which people need 
this minister more, those whose ideals of service and 
Bible study are already up to and congenial with his 
own, or those whose ideals are confessedly lower, and 
who therefore are sadly in need of loving guidance 
and enlightenment ? 
po 


Choosing a Life-Work 


Few choices in life's roadway are more critical 
for all future time than that which confronts one when 
the question of his life-work must be settled. By 
what principles shall the choice be made? An On- 
tario reader puts the question as follows: 

Believing that God has a definite work for every one, and 
fot feeling especially called -to enter the’ ministry, either at 
home or abroad, how is one to decide as to which calling he 
will follow in life? Duty does, not seem to point in any par- 
ticular direction, and I have always believed that neither the 
consideration of material gain nor inclination was a safe or a 
oy er guide. What, then, is to determine what calling is to 

lollowed ? 

The fact that one does not ‘‘ fze/ especially called"’ 
to any given sphere of work has absolutely no place 
in rightly determining one’s choice of that work. The 
Ontario reader recognizes this in theory, when he says 
he believes that inclination is not a safe guide. Per- 
haps he has not brought his belief to bear as fully as 
he might in his present ‘study of the question. To 
be called, and to fee/ called, are not necessarily iden- 
tical. Often, perhaps usually, a man is called by 
God into a work for which he feels not the slightest 
call or inclination. When H. Clay Trumbull used to 
be asked how he recognized God's calls, he would 
answer that, in his case, God's call was usually felt in 
the shape of a firm hand inthe rear, pushing him 
surely, if unwillingly, forward: Let us resolutely drop 
feeling out of the case, therefore. 

With most persons, there are a number of inci- 
dental circumstances of their own lives and relation- 
ships that help in making plain God's will for their 
life-work. But if there really seems to be nothing of 
that sort to indicate the place of duty, then does not 
the question become simply this: Where, in this 
world, is there the greatest need of a kind that I could 
help to meet? How can I place my life at God's 
disposal in such a way that it shall count most for the 
coming of his Kingdom? The professiona] ministry 
is by no means the only answer to this question. But 
there is an answer to the question for every man and 
woman whom God ever created, and only one answer 
for each. God will make it plain to those who really 
want to know. 


al 


From a Véteran Pastor’s Prayers 


ORD, keep us from touching our 
portunities with flabby hands. Behold how richly thou 
hast endowed us! To live in thy world ;.to partake of 

thy nature ; to hold rank and power as thy sons ; to have part 
in thy majestic work : what a glorious héritage !_ Forgive our 
childish toying with such immeasurable values... . Have 
compassion on our unschooled nature, and our dull, insensate 
hearts. .. . Father, awaken us to live. Infuse into our breasts 
the .enthusiasm, of umspoiled childhood. Impart to us the 
sparkle of the morning, the joy of our Father's sons. ... Dead, 
dead, dead !'O quicken us to real living ! 


eat privileges and op- 
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Taking Men Alive .-. 
The first of a series of studies in the principles and practise of individual soul-Wwinning 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 
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“From henceforth thou shalt take 
men alive.’’— Luke § : 10, margin 


This series of six or seven papers (which will run as nearly as possible in consecutive issues of the Times) 
is intended to furnish material which both classes and individuals can make the basis of a systematic study 
of the secrets of successful personal evangelism. 


I. THE Work WE ARE FACING 


_ dvance assignment to mem- . 

Ha ag FS ee before cullen: this lesson. 

1. What is individual soul-winning ? Formulate your own 

careful definition. 

. For whom is it a duty? Why? 

. From your own observation, what percentage of church 
members, should you say, engage in it ? 

As between minister and laymen, who has the better 
opportunity to carry on this work ? 

. Is the greatest proficiency in the work acquired, or a 
gift? Why? . 


uu +} WN 


F Jesus of Nazareth had not been a Master Fisher- 
man, the work of extending his Kingdom among 
men would have ended with his death. . If we do 

not learn and practise his art of fishing, or ‘‘ taking 
men alive,’’ we shall be failures in the chief work of 
his Kingdom on earth. 

And the fishing unto eternai life must be done in- 

dividually. Let us therefore consider at the outset 
these three truths : 


The work of individual soul-winning is the greatest 
work that God permits men to do. 


It was Christ s own preferred method of work, as 
it is his preferred method for us to-day. For it is 
always the most effective way of working. 

It is the hardest work in the world to do, and it 
always will be the hardest. 


If we are not prepared to accept these statements 
as true, we shall have opportunity to investigate and 
test them as we go on with our studies. 

The basis of these studies will be the record of the 
experiences that one man had during fifty years of 
work as an individual soul-winner.4 He seemed to 
have peculiar power and to be blessed with excep- 
tional success in the work, Why was this? What 
was the secret of his power? Was it a gift that can 
be possessed by only a few? Or did he work in 
accordance with well-defined and plainly-recognizable 
principles, which any one may apply who is willing to 
pay the price in study and practise, and the applica- 
tion of which is as sure to bring results as the appli; 
cation of the principles of any other art ? 

For one thing, let us note that this man was a lay- 
man throughout his life, and therefore that he had no 
professional equipment such as the ordinary Christian 
worker lacks. He had the degree of D.D., to be 
sure, but that was purely honorary. He never was 
inside a theological seminary in his life, except as a 
visitor, He never even went to college. He had a 
rudimentary school education, and not much of that 
after fourteen years of age. 

But he had a secret of success. He learned, amid 
the hard knocks of political and business life, and 
later as a Sunday-school missionary and an army 
chaplain, that men are to be won in any field, 
whether that of merchandise, life-insurance, or soul- 
salvation, only in accordance with certain definite 
principles of man-winning. He ad to learn what 
those principles were, or fail throughout. And he 
applied them to this chief business of life, as well as 
to its side-issues, 


Individual Work the Greatest Work 

That individual soul-winning is the greatest work 
that God calls men to do is simply part of the para- 
dox-principle that runs through the entire Bible. A 
paradox is a seeming contradiction. We begin to 
meet it as soon as we begin to study the Bible. The 
Way of Life is the great paradox of the universe. 
Here it is: Whosoever would save his life shall lose 
it; but whosoever shall lose his life for my.sake, the 
same Shall save it, The man who was to win the 
world must do so by being rejected of the world. He 
who saves from death by conquering death does so 
by himself yielding to death. He thatis least among 
you all, the same is great. So it goes. The place 

1 «Individual Work for Individuals: a Record of Personal Ex 

riences and Convictions.”” By H. Clay Trumbull. ‘(New York: The 
International Committee of Young Men’s Christian Associations.) 


The paragraphs in smaller type that will appear from time to time in 
this series are from that book, unless otherwise credited. 


of the paradox, or the seeming inversion of the 
natural order, is so firmly rooted in all our Chris- 
tian life and studies that it needs no argument or 
proof. 

That one is more than many is simply in line with 
this eternal principle. You cannot reach a thousand 
unless you can reach one, The greatest preaching in 
the world is the preaching to an individual. The world 
is never going to be brought to Christ wholesale, but 
one by one. Men are not born collectively ; they do 
not die collectively ; they do not accept or reject 
Christ collectively. 

But it is not yet recognized as generally as it 
should be that the leading of a single soul to Christ 
is rarely accomplished bya general ora pulpit appeal. 


It is not enough for us to cry out a message to those 
who may hear, or who may not; to those who may un- 
derstand it, or who may not. We have a hearer to win as 
well as a hearer to proclaim to. As Dr. Duryea forcibly 
put it, ‘* The sick soul needs not a lecture on medicine, 
but a prescription.’’ Has not the ordinary method of the 
physician of souls been that of a lecturer rather than of a 
prescriber? Is this the proper, or the sensible way ? 


General preaching has its place; but it is a pre- 
liminary only in this work ; the harvest must be hand- 
picked. The strongest preachers are unhesitating in 
their conviction as to the primary importance of in- 
dividual work. 


As a tule, the intensity of the appeal is in inverse pro- 
portion to the area covered; in other words, the greater 
your audience, the smaller the probability of your appeal 
coming home to a:single heart. I once heard Henry Ward 
Beecher say, ** The longer I live, the more confidence I 
have in those sermons preached where one man is the 
minister and one man is the congregation ; where there’s 
no question as to who is meant when the preacher says, 
‘Thou art the man.’ ”’ 

Such a man as Mr. Moody, who thought more of how 
many individual souls he could reach than of his preaching 
before any audience, however large, was always desirous of 
getting through with his preparatory pulpit appeal and of 
getting at his more important work of pleading with indi- 
vidual souls in the inquiry meeting. . And that is the feeling 
of every earnest evangelist who thinks more of the work 
of reaping and harvesting than of the work of incessantly 
sowing broadcast seed that may, or that may not, have 
final fruitage. 


And which would any sensible pastor and preacher 
choose for his own church if it were merely a matter 
of choice ; to have great revival meetings, or to have 
every church member actively and persistently en- 
gaged in individual soul-winning seven days in the 
week all the year round? The second would insure 
the first ; but the first, unfortunately, occurs without 
being followed by the second. 


Individual Work Christ’s Preferred Method 

Because this is the most effective way to win souls, 
it was Christ's preferred method ; and because it was 
Christ's preferred method, it is the most effective way. 
We are not told just how all the twelve disciples were 
won to Christ, but we are told how seven of them were. 
Peter, and Andrew, and James, and John, and Philip, 
and Nathanael, and Matthew, were won to Christ by 
individual work. It is reasonable to believe that the 
method which is recorded with these seven was fol- 
lowed with some or all of the others, Christ pro- 
claimed his message by preaching, as his ministers 
must do to-day ; but Christ won men and women to 
the acceptance of his message and of himself as 
Messiah and Saviour by his loving, deeply personal, 
individual evangeiism—conversational evangelism it 
has been well called. A detailed study of our Lord’s 
individual work will be made in a later lesson. 


Individual Work the Hardest Work 


Individual soul-winning is not easy work. 


It is 
hard. 


It is the hardest work that God asks us to do 
for him. Any one who has ever tried the work knows 
this, Even those whose professional and only life- 
business is soul-saving find it difficult. Ask any min- 
ister-friend which is easier for him to do : to preacha 
sermon, or to seek an opportunity to talk alone with 
an individual about that one’s spiritual welfare: 
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Many a man who is eloquent before a large congregation 
is dumb before a single individual, Such a man often con- 
fesses that he is not an effective worker in an ‘‘ inquiry 
meeting.’’ Even in a season of special religious interest 
he wants to turn the work of conversing with individuals 
over to somebody else, 

Bossuet, the great French preacher, said frankly as to 
this very matter: ‘‘It requires more faith and courage to 
say two words face to face with one single sinner, than 
from the pulpit to rebuke two or three thousand persons, 
ready to listen to everything, on condition of forgetting 
all.’’ 

Men who have a national and an international fame as 
preachers to.a multitude actually say—not only think, but 
say—that they cannot speak to an individual soul for 
Christ. In some instances these preachers speak of it as 
if they counted a sinner’s personality too sacred to speak a 
word to, even to save his soul or to honor Christ. In other 
cases, they speak of their inability as an amiable weakness, 
instead of as a pitiable moral and spiritual defect, which 
proves them incompetent for their position and profession. 


If it is so hard even for the trained minister, it is 
not to be expected that laymen will do it more easily. 
But if it is our greatest work, and if it is Christ's pre- 
ferred method because the most effective method, 
have we the satisfaction and encouragement of know- 
ing that this work will grow easy as we go on in its 
accomplishment? Will long-continued practise bring 
ease and facility ? 


Will It Grow Easy ? 


It is to be hoped not, And judging from the expe- 
rience of others we are not likely to be in danger, in 
this field, from the peril of easy accomplishment, 
which usually means loss of effectiveness. 

If it ‘* takes it out’’ of a man to sell goods, or write 
life insurance, or solicit advertising, or do anything 
else that means bringing another across from his po- 
sition to ours, is there anything we ought to be more 
sharply watchful against in ourselves than slipping 
into a superficial ‘‘facility’’ in soul-winning? We 
not only must not expect the work to grow easy, but 
we must realize that if it does so, something is wrong. 
Anything but the «facile’’ man here ! 

H. Clay Trumbull was often spoken of as being aman 
of exceptional ‘tact.’ He practised pretty constantly 
at individual soul-winning from the time when he 
first found his Saviour, at twenty-one, until his death 
more than fifty years later. People who knew him 
and his ways, and his life-long habit, have said of 
him, ‘*Oh, it was ‘second nature’ to Dr. Trumbull 
to speak to a man about his soul. He fairly couldn't 
help doing it, it was so easy for him. Jnever could 
get Azs ease in the work.’’ And in so saying they 
showed how little they knew of him or of the de- 
mands of this work upon every man. 

The book on ‘Individual Work’’ was written 
after its author was seventy years of age. Hear what 
he had to say as to the ‘‘ease’’ which his long prac- 
tise had brought him : 


From nearly half a century of such practise, as I have 
had opportunity day by day, I can say that I have spoken 
with thousands upon thousands on the subject of their spir- 
itual welfare. Yet, so far from my becoming accustomed 
to this matter, so that I can take hold of it as a matter of 
course, I find it as difficult to speak about it at the end of 
these years as at the beginning. Never to the present day 
can I speak to a single soul for Christ without being re- 
minded by Satan that I am in danger of harming the 
cause by introducing it just now. If there is’ one thing 
that Satan is sensitive about, it is the danger of a Chris- 
tian’s harming the cause he loves by speaking of Christ to 
a needy soul. He [Satan] has more than once, or twice, 
or thrice, kept me from speaking on the subject by his 
sensitive pious caution, and he has tried a thousand .times 
todo so. Therefore my experience leads me to suppose 


that he is urging other persons to try any method for souls 
except the best one. 


Have we not the answer here to the question, 
‘* Why is this work the hardest work in the world ?'’ 
Just because it zs the most effective work for Christ, 
the Devil opposes it most bitterly, and always will 
while he is permitted to oppose anything good. The 
Devil strikes hardest and most persistently at the 
forces which will, if effective, hurt his cause most. 
He devotes his chief energies to those from whom he 
has most to fear ; their sides he never leaves. There- 
fore the worker who seeks to win individuals to Christ 
may rest assured that he has, by entering upon that 
work, served notice upon the Devil for a life-and- 
death conflict ; and that notice will be accepted by 
the Devil as an obligation to swerve the worker from 
his purpose whenever, by any subtle means in the 
Devil's power, this can be done. Let us write down 
large in our mental or real note-books the Devil's 
favorite argument : 


His favorite argument with a believer is that just now is 
not a good time to speak oa the subject. The lover of 
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Christ and of souls is told that he will harm the cause he 
loves by introducing the theme of themes just now. 


This, then, is what we face when we enter upon 
this work. The greatest and hardest work in the 
world, it will never grow easy, but it will never grow 
small. If it always remains the hardest, it always re- 
mains also the greatest. There is a character-chal- 
lenge in continued difficulties that assures this work a 
quality of success to which easy work could never 
attain. 

Shall we not take encouragement by rememberirg 
this the next time we are tempted to discouragement 
by the peculiar difficulties that beset our path? 
There will seldom be an opportunity free from some 
strong reason why we had better ‘‘do it later.’" But 
the Devil is back of the reason. 


Questions for Study and Discussion 
(To test one’s grasp of the foregoing lesson) 
1. What three facts may be asserted concerning indi- 
vidual work ? 
2. Does a minister’s professional position give him any 
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distinctive advantage for the doing of individual work ? 
Give your reasons. 

3- For what reasons would you say individual soul- 
winning is the greatest work in the world? 

4. What striking fact in Christ’s ministry shows what 
importance he attached to the work ? 

5. Describe any striking instances of individual soul- 
winning you have known of personally, either in your own 
or in others’ experiences, and apart from the cases men- 
tioned in this bock, 

6. Consider carefully whether your own actual and final 
decision to accept Christ as your Saviour was induced by 
the word of an individual to you as an individual. If it 
was, describe the circumstances and the impression made 
upon you at the time. 

7. Why is individual soul-winning likely to be hard 
work? Why ought it to be hard? 


The next lesson will take up ‘' The Worker and 
His Equipment"; later lessons will discuss: 
‘** Winning at the Start’ 

‘* Seeking Common Interests"' 

** Place of the Bible in This Work" 

** Conviction Better than Argument" 

‘* How Our Lord Worked"’ 
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A Complete Sunday-School Building 


By Meta Eloise Beall 





F THE Sunday-school is to meet the demands of an 
age unparalleled in educational advance, and to 
gain the same pedagogical level as the secular 

schools, it should, whenever possible, be provided with 
a building which will answer all the practical require- 
ments of educational work, a building with separate 
class rooms, where groups of children can study un- 
disturbed. 

Classes of children grouped in uncomfortable pews 
through the church auditorium, or seated in close 
proximity in the ordinary Sunday-school room, where 
Babel reigns and attention to study is impossible, can 
never reach the highest efficiency. 

A model Sunday-school building should be care- 
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fully planned and especially designed for the work, 
both religious and secular, which the church seeks to 
carry on. It should be well lighted, well ventilated, 
complete in equipment, attractive to the eye, affording 
ideal conditions for the training of the mind and body 
as well as the soul—supplying everything which will 
give completeness and breadth to the life of the com- 
munity. Such a building will not be allowed to stand 
idle one-half or two-thirds of the time. During the 
week it will serve as a community center in which par- 
ents and children and teachers meet for the purpose of 
improvement-and recreation amid healthful and pleas- 
ant surroundings: on Sundays it will serve as a religious 
school building, providing the most perfect possible 
facilities for the study of the Bible by the whole 
congregation, young and old. 

Notable among the efforts for a new type of Sunday 
school architecture is the Smith Memorial Building, 
the Sunday-school division of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Greensboro, North Carolina. Under the 
efficient pastoral leadership of the Rev. Egbert Wat- 
son Smith, D.D., this building was erected, and to 
him should be credited not only the unique ana origi- 
nal arrangement of the upper or gallery class rooms, 
but practically the whole interior plan of the building. 
It is pronounced by Sunday-school specialists to be 
the most complete and perfect building of its kind 
in America, and one which may well serve as a model 
for adoption. 


It can best be described as follows : first, the semi- 


circular auditorium with its adjoining class- rooms 
forming the main floor; next, the gallery with the 
gallery series of isolated class-rooms, and finally, the 
basement with its rooms—in all nearly forty separate 
apartments. The main auditorium is on the semi- 
circular or radiating plan with separate class-rooms 
on-its circumference, capable of being made part of 
the auditorium or separated at will. All the parti- 
tions between the rooms opening into the main audi- 
torium on the first floor, are on the radii of the circle 
whose center is the speaker's stand on the rostrum, 
thereby affording when the curtains and folding doors 
are drawn back, an easy and equal view of the super- 
intendent or speaker to all the occupants of these 
rooms. The whole first floor can thus be transformed 
into an ‘‘enlarged’’ auditorium with a capacity of 
about seven hundred. Then the seating capacity 
of the main auditorium is about two hundred and 
fifty, exclusive of the large stage or rostrum. When 
this is to be used for church prayer-meetings and 
smaller assemblages, a small platform one foot high 
on rollers is drawn from the base of the rostrum to 
form a speaizer’s stand. 

Two large rooms at either end of the semi-circle are 
used for the primary and kindergarten departments. 
They are shut off from the main auditorium by curtains, 
and also by a recently invented style of folding door 
which can be adjusted easily and without noise. The 
class exercises of the little children cannot disturb the 
other classes during recitation, but when desirable 
all departments can worship together. These rooms 
have independent doors of entrance and exit, so that 
late or restless pupils can come and go without entering 
or passing through the main auditorium. In the re- 
spective entrance halls leading to these rooms places 
are provided for hats, wraps, etc. No detail has been 
deemed too insignificant for careful consideration. 

In the unique arrangement of the gallery class rooms 
is found the mest original feature of the building. 
One sees a semi-circular gallery, rising tier after tier 
as in a theater, seated with opera chairs, every one of 
which commands an excellent view of the rostrum. 
A walkway, three feet in width, runs around the lower 
front part of the gallery. Under and behind the gal- 
lery are fifteen class rooms each entered from the 
walkway by going down four steps through an opening 
in the gallery tiers. The doorway of each room is 
ciosed by a sliding curtain. At one end of the walk- 
way but not under the gallery are two large rooms, 
with folding doors between, which when converted 
into one give a seating capacity of one hundred 
and thirty. These rooms are used by the young 
men's Bible classes. During the opening and closing 
exercises of the Sunday-school the gallery classes 
occupy the lower front rows of opera chairs in the gal- 
lery, from which, at the signal of the superintendent's 
bell, half a dozen steps take each class into its own 
apartment. There are many advantages in this 
hitherto unthought-of arrangement of class- rooms 
and gallery. It makes the gallery class-rooms espe- 
cially desirable because so completely cut off from 
all disturbing sounds. At the same time it greatly 


increases the value of the building as an auditorium 
for preaching, lectures, concerts, conventions, large 
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mass meetings of all kinds, for it adds to it a gallery 
space which seats over six hundred, raising the 
total capacity of the building to fourteen hundred. 
The pastor's study, on the second floor, is entered 
from a hall at one end of the gallery. From this hall 
a winding stairway leads to the tower. 

The main entrance leads into a reception hall to 
the right of which are two large and handsomely fur- 
nished library and reading rooms. Across the hall 
on the left is an octagonal room, for the ladies’ mis- 
sionary and other society meetings, with a seating 
capacity of over one hundred. By means of sliding 
doors all these rooms and the hall can be quickly 
converted into one for receptions and other social 
functions. : 

The basement, which is not, strictly speaking, a 
basement, as it is one-half above ground, is well lighted 
and well ventilated. It has two entrances from above, 
and one directly from the outside. Here we find a 
large gymnasium and playroom almost one hundred 
feet long, convertible into two rooms. This room 
is also used for congregational entertainments, class 
banquets, Christmas-tree celebrations, etc. There 
are, in addition, in the basement, akitchen completc!, 
fitted up with modern conveniences, and the heating 
and ventilating system of the most approved type. 

All the rooms are light and airy. The class-rooms 
have from two to five windows each, which open di- 
rectly on the outer air, and are hinged and pivoted to 
admit air as well as light when desired, and in addition 
the gallery windows have movable transoms. This 
solves the problem of imperfect ventilation during the 
heated summer season or when the house is crowded 
with a large audience. By opening the windows of 
these various gallery class-rooms fresh air is admitted 
to the auditorum which falls directly upon no one in 
the audience. All the windows are of stained glass 
of rich and delicate design, and the color harmony 
is strikingly beautiful. From the center of the main 
auditorium overhead there falls a flood of softly tinted 
light through a great rose window twenty-eight feet in 
circumference. The beauty and light and color effect 
of the whole interior furnishes an impressive environ- 
ment which is an education in itself. 

All the class-rooms are equipped with blackboards, 
cabinet maps, and movable seats, and the attractive- 
ness of many of the rooms has been greatly enlianced 
by the addition of well-known pictures, soft repro- 
ductions of masterpieces in art, and handsome rugs. 
Each class is encouraged to beautify its ‘‘ class home’’ 
in its own way. 

This new building which reproduces the Roman- 
esque architecture of the church, is connected with it 
by an ornamental cloister way. 

A building of this description has an influence upon 
the community at large which is incalculable. Its 
utility and economy answer at once the serious charge 
of the waste of public money so often buried in a 
magnificently appointed church edifice which stands 
closed the greater part of the time. 

One fails to see why, to a congregation about to 
build, a single structure of this type would not meet 
both needs—giving an admirable auditorium and 
church-like environment for preaching services, and 
at the same time furnishing the separate class-rooms 





Walkway and Entrances to Gallery Class-rooms. 


with a hall for worship service adjoining, which are 
absolutely essential for religious education for an effi- 
cient Sunday-school. With a library and children’s 
reading rooms, gymnasium and bath-rooms, rooms for 
sewing, cooking and manual training classes, lecture 
room and club rooms, the institutienal work of the 
church could be successfully carried on, aiding in the 
general uplift.and enjoyment of the whole community, 
and the expense of such a building would not much 
exceed that of an ordinary church. 
CoL_uMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEw York CIty. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HEN we say that acertain man is a great man, 


what do we mean? What is greatness ? 

Wherein are great men and great women dif- 
ferent from ordinary men and women? Do boys and 
girls ever give signs of coming greatness ? What are 
such signs? Can any one be great who will ? 

There are half a dozen questions that ought to open 
up a lively discussion of the theme ‘‘ greatness” in 
your class. It is a very practical theme. Never be- 
tore in the world’s history has there been such de- 
mand or such o gertantey for great men and women 
as to-day., And it would seem safe to say that never 
beforg; have there been so many truly great persons 
living and achieving as there are to-day. 

We are going to get the answers to our questions 
from our study of one of Israel’s great men,—at a 
time in his life when his greatness was only just be- 
ginning to appear, and therefore when it is easier to 
trace and investigate it. For hints of his matured 
greatness, see Professor Beecher on verses 19-21, Mr. 
Gordon’s second paragraph, and Professor Sanders’ 
seventh paragraph. Admitting the premise, then, 
that Samuel became one of the great men of history, 
let us see whether he gave any promise of greatness 
while a boy. ‘ 

Now have the lesson story told : by the pupils, pref- 
erably; by the teacher if necessary. And use as 
much of the story material of chapters 1 and 2 as you 
can, to lead up tothe incident of the lesson. Then 
bring out all the simple details of that night-time call 
of the young boy. 

There was nothing very remarkable in what Samuel 
did, was there? The only extraordinary thing in the 
whole affair was what God did, in confiding his plans 
toa boy. But anybody might have done as Samuel 
did. 

Might have, yes. But does everybody do just as 
the boy did, under similar circumstances? Is it so 
easy to get up out of bed at night on the slightest 
call, or even in the morning when we know it is time 
to get up, that we all doit on the instant? Is this 
magnifying a trifle, do you say? But trifles are all 
we have to go by, in most of our everyday duties. 

There is no way to judge of the coming greatness 
of this boy Samuel except to notice how he attended 
to ordinary, ‘‘ trifling” things in his life. He seems 
to have been rigidly faithful in his attention to little, 
present duties. He didn’t get tired out by his failure 
to find who called; he kept on till he £mew, and could 
report for duty. He was up early the next morning, 
attending to the first thing in the day’s ‘‘ drudgery” 
as usual. 

No; there was nothing remarkable in what Samuel 
did; but there was something remarkable in the way 
he did it. And that is greatness. That is all there 
is to greatness; it has been defined as ‘‘ doing ordi- 
nary things extraordinarily well.” That way of do- 
ing ordinary things leads finally, of course, to doing 
extraordinary things, which only great men could do. 
But let us not forget the pathway. Michelangelo is 
credited with saying: ‘‘ Trifles make perfection; and 
perfection is no trifle.” Who of us cannot choose how 
we shall attend to the ‘‘ trifles” of daily life? Then 
who is barred from being great ? 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson-Writers 


How ‘‘ the word of Jehovah was precious in those days ’’ 
(Beecher, on vs. 1, 19). 

Why did God make this revelation toSamuel ? (Beecher, 
on vs, 11-14.) 

How Oriental boys serve in temples to-day (Howie). 

He w to make sure of God’s call (Pierson, 4; Ridgway, 
5-) 

An application that drives the truth home (Howard). 

Are you ashamed to say ‘‘ Here am I’*? (Foster, 4.) 

A thoughtful study for parents (Dunning, throughout). 

‘* Samuel was no accident ’’ (Sanders, 3). 

Five essentials in learning to hear God (Gordon, §). 


Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week’s Lesson 
To be assigned to different pupils by the teacher. 


1. Where was Jesus born ? 
2. What did the Wise-men say when they came to seek 
the new-born King ? 
3. Why was Herod troubled ? 
4. How did the chief priests know what to tell Herod 
when he asked where Jesus should be born ? 
5. What did Herod really intend to do if he had found 
esus ? 
6. Why did Herod want to keep secret his conference 
with the Wise-men ? 
7. Describe the scene when the Wise-men visited Jesus. 
8. Why did they not return to Herod as he had asked ? 





The Lesson Text 


t And the child Samuel ministered- unto Jehovah before 
Eli. And the word of Jehovah was ! precious in those days ; 
there was no ? frequent vision. 2 And it came to pass at that 
time, when Eli was laid dewn in his place, (now his eyes had 
begun to wax dim, so that he could not see;) 3 and the lamp 
of God was not yet gone out, and Samuel was laid down ¢o 
sleep, in the temple of Jehovah, -where the ark of God was ; 4 
that Jehovah called Samuel : and he said, Heream I. 5 And 
he ran unto Eli, and said, Here am I; for thou calledst me. 
And he said, I called not ; lie down again. And he went and 
lay down. 6 And Jehovah called yet again, Samuel. And 
Samuel arose and went to Eli, and said, Here am I ; for thou 
calledst me. And he answered, I called not, my son; lie 
down again. 7 Now Samuel did not yet know Jehovah, 
neither was the word of Jehovah yet revealed unto him. 8 
And Jehovah called Samuel again the third time. And he 
arose and went to Eli, and said, Here am I ; for thou calledst 
me. And Eli perceived that Jehovah had called the child. 
9 Therefore Eli said unto Samuel, Go, lie down : and it shall 
be, if he call thee, that thou shalt say, Speak, Jehovah ; for thy 
servant heareth. So Samuel went and lay dowrrin his place. 

1o And Jehovah came, and stood, and called as at other 
times, Samuel, Samuel. Then Samuel said, Speak ; for thy 
servant heareth. 11 And Jehovah said to Samuel, Behold, I 
will do a thing in Israel, at which both the ears of every one 
that heareth it shall tingle. 12 In that day I will perform 
against Eli all that I have spoken concerning his house, from 
the beginning even unto the end. 13 For! have told him that 
I will judge his house for ever, for the iniquity which he knew, 
because his sons did bring a curse upon themselves, and he 
restrained them not. 14 And therefore I have sworn unto the 
house of Eli, that the iniquity of Eli's house shall not be expi- 
ated with sacrifice nor offering for ever. 

15 And Samuel lay until the morning, and opened the doors 
of the house of Jehovah. And Samuel feared to show Eli the 
vision. 16 Then Eli called Samuel, and said, Samuel, my 
son. And he said, Here am I. 17 And he said, What is the 
thing that Jehovah hath spoken unto thee? I pray thee, hide 
it not from me : God do so to thee, and more also, if thou 
hide any thing from me of all the things that he spake unto 
thee. 18 And Samuet told him every whit, and hid nothing 
from him. And he said, It is Jehovah: let him do what 
seemeth him good. 

19 And Samuel grew, and Jehovah was with him, and did 
let none of his words fall to the ground. 20 And all Israel 
from Dan even to Beer-sheba knew that Samuel was estab- 
lished to be a prophet of Jehovah. 21 And Jehovah appeared 

ain in Shiloh ; for J revealed: himselfto Samuel in 
Shiloh by the word of Jehovah. 


1Or, rare * Heb. widely spread. 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 





According to the King James Version: 


V.1, Samuel ministered unto the Lorp before E. And the word 
of the Lorn... there was no open vision; v. 2, when Eli was laid 
down in his place, and his eyes an to wax dim, that he could not 
see ; v. 3, And ere the lamp of God went out in the temple of the 
Lorp, where the ark of God was, and Samuel was laid down ‘2 sleep; 
v. 4, That the Lorp.. . and he answered, Here ame 1; v. 5, Here am 
I; v. 6, And the Lorp.. . Here am 1; for thou didst call me; v. 7, 
Now Samuel did not yet know the Lorn... neither was the word of 
the Lorn; v. 8, And the Lorn... Here am I; for thou didst call 
ne... . the Lorn had called the child; v. 9, Speak, Lorp; v. 10, 
And the Lorp came, . . . Them Samuel amawered;-v. 11, { And the 
Lorp; v. 12, against Eli all ¢Aimgs which I have spoken concerning 
his house: when | begin, I will also make an end; v. 13, I will judge 
his house for ever for the iniquity which he knoweth ; because his 
sons made themselves vile; v. 14, the iniquity of Eli’s house shall not 
be purged; v. 15, § And Samuel. . . opened the doors of the house of 
the Loxp. And Samuel feared to shew Eli the vision; v. 16, And he 
answered, Here am 1; v.17, What zs the thing that te LORD hath 
said ...I pray thee, hide ## not... if thou hide amy thing .. . that he 
said unto thee ; v. 18, And he said, It zs the Lorp; v. 19, and the 
Lorp was with him; v. 20, Samuel was established fo 5¢ a prophet of 
the Lorp; v. 21, And the Lorp appeared again in Shiloh: for the 
Lorp revealed himself in Shiloh by the word of the Lorp. 


% 
Teaching Nuggets 
By Henry F. Cope 
Ears deliberately deaf will certainly tingle at 


last. 


Heaven ts never silent ; our ears are but out of 
tune. 

The revelation comes only to hearts ready with 
obedience. 

Men will always listen to the man who will 
listen to God. 

it is not enough to be willing to do His will; we 
must will to do it. 

There is no promise that those who lie down to 
sleep will get all the inspiration. 

Listening for the things that are high must not 
keep us from doing the lowly things. 

One of the best —— about the greatest work in 
the world ts that the least child may do it. 

If our children know God in their homes, they 
are likely to be at home with him anywhere. 

It may be better to take the voice of God for that 
of a man than the voice of man for that of God. 

The man who ts fatthfat to all his duty to his own 
family is doing the largest work for his Father 
and the great family. 

CHICAGO. 


LESSON Il. DECEMBER 15. THE BOY SAMUEL 


1 Sam. 3: 1-21. (Read 1 Sam. 1-4.) ‘ Memory verses: 8-10 
n Text: Speak, Jehovah; for thy servant heareth.—1 Sam. 3 : 9 








Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 


How to Locate the Lesson 


LACE.—‘ The house of Jehovah” in Shiloh. A 
permanent structure that had been erected for 
the use of the priests and worshipers; perhaps 

surrounding the ‘‘tent of meeting.” 

Persons.—Eli and Samuel. Eli was the only judge 
of Israel who was also high priest ; and he was de- 
scended not from the direct high priestly line of 
Eleazar and Phinehas, but from the collateral line of 
Ithamar. Perhaps these peculiarities were due to 
Philistine interference. Samuel wasa boy, probably 
just at the beginning of the age of adolescence; a 
Levite by ancestry (1 Chron. 6: 27-36cf, 1 Sam. 1: 1); 
a son given to his parents in answer to prayer, and 
dedicated by them to be a minister of religion. 

Time.—The first year of the reign of Rehoboam the 
son of Solomon was, by the most obvious understand- 
ing of the biblical data, B.C. 982; though the Assyrian 
chronology, as now commonly understood, makes it 
to be B.C. 931. ‘To 982 add 120 years for the reigns 
of Saul and David and Solomon (Acts 13 : 21; 2 Sam. 
5:4; 1 Kings 11: 42), and we have about B.C, 1102 
as the first year of the reign of Saul. At that time 
Samuel cannot have been much older or younger 
than about 69 years. This gives about B.C. 1160 as 
the date of the incident of the lesson. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 1.—7he child Samuel: He had been in 
training in the temple from the time when he was 
old enough to leave his mother (1 Sam. I : 22-28, 2: 
18-20).—Vinistered: Not as a priest, but as an at- 
tendant. One of his duties was to open the doors in 
the morning (1 Sam. 3: 15).— Zhe word of Jehovah: 
As uttered by prophets.—Precious: Highly to be 
prized by reason of its scarcity.—/n those days: As 
contrasted with earlier or later times—the times of 
Moses, for example, or the times when Samuel. was a 
man (vs. 19-21). 

Verse 3.—7he lamp of God: On the golden lamp- 
stand in the tent (Lev. 24 : 3).—/n the temple of Jeho- 
vah, where the ark of God was; The ark was in the 
tent, which was in the temple, but the account does 
not say that Samuel slept in the tent.. Very likely 
his sleeping place in the temple was so located that he 
could see the glimmer of the light through the curtains 
of the tent. 

Verses 4-10.—/Jehovah called: It seemed to the 
boy that he heard audible words. Interpret this 
psychologically according to your own ideas, provided 
you do not make the statement false, or the fact un- 
real. 

Verses 7-8.—Samuel did not yet know... Eli per- 
cetved that Jehovah had called the child: ‘The 
experience of the old man helped out the inexperience 
of the child. Eli showed wisdom and tact. He knew 
how to give sympathy and moral,support, and yet 
not interfere with the problems that the boy must 
settle for himself. Apparently Eli had learned some- 
thing from his sad failures in bringing up his own 
sons. Whatever his blunders had been, he did not 
repeat them in dealing with this rich young life thus 
committed to his care in his old age. 

Verses 11-14.—One reason for giving this message 
to Samuel was probably that he might be warned by 
it. He was at the age when the ways before a young 
man part. There was danger that he might be mis- 
led by the bold and brilliant but bad sons of Eli.— 
All that 1 have spoken: For the threat here alluded 
to see 1 Samuel 2: 27-36, and for its fulfilment see 
the account of the early reign of Solomon. 

Verses 15-18.—The intimate sympathy between 
Eli and Samuel is very touching.—/¢ zs Jehovah: 
let him do, etc.: Eli’s feeling of resignation has ref- 
erence to the results of his own past misconduct, now 
beyond remedy, and it is beyond measure sad and 
pathetic. 

Verses 19-21.—Observe how each phrase repeats 
the idea that prophecy now became a mighty power 
in Israel, in contrast to the scarcity of it when Samuel 
was a young boy.—A// /srael knew: While Samuel 
was yet a very young man his reputation became 
national. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
< 


Choice sentences from H. Clay Trumbull’s writings are 
arranged for daily reading in ‘* The Trumbull Year 
Book.’’ Either the padded leather style, 60 cents, or the 
cloth binding, 35 cents, makes an appropriate end-of-the- 
year gift. The sentences are terse and forceful, as, for 
instance, ‘* One of our high privileges of manhood ts the 
privilege of not touching what may harm us."’ The book 
may be ordered from The Sunday School Times Company. 
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Trained Ears 
By S. D. Gordon 


HIS boy had a full birthright. His coming was 
thoughtfully paw by his parents, even as 
God did with Adam in Eden. God began 
with Elkanah and Hannah to get Samuel. So he 
does with every child, except when thwarted. Her- 
edity is the greatest influence in the making of char- 
acter, with only one exception—training. Samuel 
was well born and well trained. His tender years 
were shaped by a mother who devoted herself wholly 
to the glad task, with the earnest co-operation of his 
father. His training was continued by the righteous 
old chief priest. It is every child’s full birthright to 
be well born—the finest fruitage of the purest and 
best in his parents ; and to be well trained. Every 
parent can give to his child the best of himself, and 
no higher thing can be given. Samuel's birthright 
and training are the first explanations of his great 
career, 

‘Lhis well-born child became one of the three great 
crisis leaders of Israel's history. Moses was the 
maker of the nation. Elijah was the later leader who 
stood in the ugly gap when idol or demon oe 
was about to be cially substituted for Jehova 
worship. Samuel belongs midway. The last of the 
judges, the first of the prophets, he changed the 
national government into a kingdom. He came 
when the nation was going to pieces, and at very low 
ebb morally. He set in motion the forces that made 
it a compact kingdom under the rule of a man of the 
highest spiritual instincts and longings. His work 
was not of a — sort, but it was deep and lasting. 
He was a thorough organizer, a painstaking admin- 
istrator, and a patient teacher, but above all else he 
was a man of prayer. He is classed with Moses, as a 
great intercessor, by God himself. He is a most re- 
markable illustration of the power of heredity in 
making spiritual character, for he was literally con- 
ceived in a prayer atmosphere. He was a living 
reminder, in his name, that God hears prayer. But 
he was far more than a name. He lived his name. 
His practise and life made his name mean more than 
the words that formed it. 

It was the guiet hour of the day when this boy 
heard the voice of God. The busy sounds of the 
day’s work had ceased, The outer world was still. 
The boy had quieted down within. Then in the soft 
stillness of the evening hour came the clear, distinct 
voice, and the message. God does not limit his 
speaking to such times. But only he who has had 
his ears trained in the quiet to know that quietest of 
voices is likely to hear and to recognize it in the noise 
of the street. The quiet time is essential to keen 
hearing, and quick and sure recognition. 

God knows. my name, and yours ; and speaks to 
each of us. The voice of God came to a boy of about 
twelve years, and called his name, and talked to him 
about practical affairs. That is the sort of God of 
which this old Bible constantly speaks. He watches 
our affairs keenly. He keeps in intimate touch with 
us. He has standards of purity and right that he 
wants us to live upto, He helps in. every sort of 
thing where help is needed. In very striking con- 
trast with this is the idea of God in the religions of 
the East ; in the philosophy of many writers ; and 
in theepractical thinking of many Christians. A 
churchwoman in the East said to me, ‘' I don’t think 
God wants to be troubled about our material affairs.”’ 
She was reminded that Jesus told us to speak to God 
about our daily food. A young Southern minister 
said the same thing in different form. This simple 
old story of Samuel reminds us again that God knows 
each of us ; he thinks of us by name ; he plans for 
us, and comes to us with special messages. God does 
not lump the race up in a crowd ; he deals witli each 
one. 

Untrained ears hear God's voice, but do not recog- 
nize itas his. Samuet heard the voice three times be- 
fore he learned to know whose it was. He was 
trained early to know that voice, and became un- 
usually skilful—both keen and accurate—in his hear- 
ing. If there were only more such training of young 
ears! for a child’s ears are unusually open to God's 
voice. But most of us who would do the teaching need 
an ear course ourselves before we could teach. ‘Fhere 
is another than God whe speaks to us—the Evil One. 
He has great skill in imitating God’s voice.. Many 
are deceived. Absurd things and bad things have 
been done in respense to what was thought to be 
God’s voice. And:-many sensible persons, who go to 
no extremes, are yet being controlled by another 
voice than God’s because of untrained ears. Jesus 
said, ‘‘ My sheep hear (recognize) my voice.” That 
way of putting it implies early contact, habitual com- 
panionship, and habitual obedience. An ear-training 
course includes five things : a controlling purpose to 
please God,—this puts the ear into tune with God’s 
voice ; habitual time with the book, so that the judg- 
ment is trained to know God's ways and character ; cul- 
tivation of a Godlike spirit, for he can reveal himself 
only to one in real sympathy ; the cultivation of a 
quiet spirit, for he is a quiet God, especially in speak- 
ing ; time, unhurried, unfevered, is very important, 
for we are a bit slow, and this is school work. 

God's messages are sometimes fard to repeat. It 
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takes bravery to repeat them, and wisdom to do it 
plainly and lovingly. Men who have to repeat God's 
messages have two temptations,—one is to soften the 
message down, taking off the sharp edge, so as not 
to wound men’s feelings; the other is to speak it 
harshly, letting the edge of it get into one’s spirit. 
There need tobe two things in every spokesman for 
God, whether preacher or teacher or friend,—plain- 
ness and tenderness ; plainness even to edgy blunt- 
ness in the truth spoken; tenderness even to tears in 
the man speaking. 


Manson, N. J. 
~ 


Oriental Lesson - Lights 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el- Howie 


ND the child Samuel ministered unto Jehovah 
before Eli (vy. 1). The Oriental churches— 
Orthodox, Armenian, Coptic, or Latin—repu- 

diate the doctrines of hereditary priesthood and of 
animal sacrifice, but they keep sharp and rigid the 
line of distinction between priests and laymen, and 
the functions which either may or may not discharge. 
Nevertheless, innumerable boys to-day are serving 
the Lord bciore Elis, even as the boy Samuel served 
in Shiloh. They sweep the temple, kindle the fire, 
light the lamps and tapers, hold a lighted candle 
before the priest while he reads, and otherwise do 
the priest’s bidding. Someof these boys may become 
priests when they reach their majority and receive 
ordination, but until then they are lay ministers or 
servants in the house of God under the priests. 
Rich and noble Moslems from India come to Syria 
for the high privilege of serving (for a season) in 
any capacity under any of a certain class of religious 
shaykhs. 

‘*A younger son in every household in Tibet be- 
comes a monk, and occasionally enters upon his voca- 
tion as an acolyte pupil as soon as weaned. At the 
age of thirteen, these acolytes are sent to study at 
Lhasa for five or seven years, their departure being 
made the occasion of a great village feast, with sev- 
eral days of religious observances.” In the light of 
this, compare 1 Samuel 1 : 22-24. 


SHWEIR, MrT, LEBANON, SyRIA, 
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Answering Calls 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 


By Delavan L. Pierson 


OD calls for messengers of the -gospel to-day. 
How can we know if he is calling you or me? 

(1.) Be the kind of boy or girl, man or woman, 
whom God can use. (2.) Have your ears open and 
your heart willing to respond to the call of God.  (3.) 

f you do not recognize the voice, ask counsel of some- 
one who knows God well. (4.) Ask God himself— 
many times if necessary—to make his will clear. (5.) 
Do not seek the easy task, but as soon as you see a 
need that you can help to meet, respond quickly, 
without thought of self. (6.) Séek to serve where 
the need is greatest, the task hardest, the laborers 
fewest. 

John Scudder heard God’s call to India when he 
read a little tract on ‘‘ The Claims of Six Hundred 
Millions.” The brilliant young athlete, Keith-Fal- 
coner, knew that God wanted him to go to Arabia 
when he talked with General Gordon, and with his 
own eyes saw the Muhammadans’ need of Christ. 

God calls, the women and girls as clearly as he calls 
the men. Eliza Agnew heard when she was a school- 
girl only eight years old. One day during a geogra- 
phy lesson the teacher pointed out the Isle of France, 
and told the children never to forget it, for Harriet 
Newell was buried there. He then told the story of 
this young woman’s noble life of service, and so im- 
pressed Eliza that she decided that when she became 
a woman, slie too would go and tell the heathen 
about the Saviour. Her life and work in Ceylon 
brought kundreds to’ Christ. 

Missionary work is not easy,—neither was Sam- 
nel’s. E. C.-Hallam, when still a child, became in- 
terested in the heathen through reading a missionary 
magazine. Later, when he went before the mission 
board, he was asked: ‘‘Why do you want to go to 
India?’’ **{ do not want to go,” he replied, ‘‘ but I 
am trying to find out if God wants me to go.” He 
was sent, and his ministry was greatly blessed. 

Teacher, some boy or girl in your class may become 
a Samuel, a John G..Paton, a Fidelia Fiske, or an 
Isabelle Thoburn, and God may be seeking to use 
you to interpret his call.- Will you do it ? 


References : ** How.to Interest the-Individual in Missions"' 
(from ‘‘ Holding the Ropes,’ by Miss Brain). ‘‘ The Mission- 
ary Call,"’ The Missionary Review, October, 1903, and June, 
1905. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


** How Pick and Spade are Answering the Destructive 
Criticism of the Bible” is the descriptive title of a little 
book by the Rev. John Urquhart. The Sunday School 


Times Company will mail the book for thirty. cents. 
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The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


HR am 1; for thou calledst me (v.6). Samuel 
twelve years old. (Let a twelve-year-old boy 
stand up.) Wide-awake, attentive, keen, obe- 
dient; an attractive, bright boy—such as you used to 
be! Didn't knew it was God calling him; thought it 
was Eh. A fellow neverknows. The safe rule is to be 
always good and obedient, and'it makes no difference 
who calls. Samuel was alwaysinearnest. The rea- 
son for Samuel was a good mother. Chapter 2: 1-10 
reveals her. Whenever you see a good boy there is 
usually a good mother. in the background ; note, in 
the gene is the nesting-place of good mothers. 
The g boy honors the ¢ mother. Eli did not 
‘*tear out” Samuel for disturbing him with his 
dreams. Eli was a good master. Like servant, like 
master. Here comes in the “help. question.” A 
good mistress can get a good servant. A good serv- 
ant can always get a good mistress. If you can’t 
agree with the first statement, you must with the 
second. Deuteronomy 12: 12 is the secret. 


Samuel did not yet know Jehovah (vy. 7). Han- 
nah’s son, you may, be sure, knew all about God, but 
had never yet made his personal acquaintance. Have 
= ? People can know you and yet not know you. 

e are discovering friends and acquaintances every 
day. Many a boy does not know his father. Many 
a ‘‘ Christian” does not know Christ (John 17: 3; 
Matt. 25 : 12),—does not spend enough time with 
Christ to know him. We know Christ through his 
word and through the revelation of the Holy Spirit 
(1 Cor. 2: 10). Bible study and prayer—how much 
do you do? 


Jehovah called Samuel again the third time (v. 
8). Oh, the patience of God! If two calls won't 
bring us, he will give three. There is probably not 
a man in the United States but God has called many 
times in all sorts of ways. If a man is lost, no one 
to blame but himself (2 Pet. 3:9). Note Samuel 
still keeps answering. 


Thou shalt say, Speak, Jehovah (v.9). Elileft the 
whole matter to God, and made no explanation. The 
old.-man put. the words to say in Samuel’s mouth. 
This is our business as teachers. Scripture, catechism, 
poetry. Read Ruskin’s testimony in Fors Clavigera 
(chap. 42) as to the Bible chapters his mother made 
him learn by heart. He was the greatest modern 
master of English, and he says there is where he got 
it. The old master painters were. made in the same 
way. Tennyson and allthe really great poets. Thdou- 
sands don’t know what to say to either God.or man. 
The fellow who knows his Bible has no trouble in 
this particular (Eph: 6 : 17, 19). 


Then Samuel said (vy. 10), God no longer speaks 
audibly, but by a still, small voice. Do you ever hear 
it? How can you know God’s call? (John 7 : 17.) 
When God’s voice is listened to it grows clearer and 
clearer, like the whistle of the '‘ Limited” away down 
the valley. If you don’t listen it ceases (Prov. 1: 24, 
25, 28). Would’ you have been frightened had you 
seen the visiom and heard the voice ? Why not ? 


I will doa thing in Israel (vy. 11) The “thing” 
was to permit the ark to be carried away by the Philis- 
tines. Suppose we should. awake some morning to 
find every place of worship in the land burned to the 
ground. Wouldn't there be a ‘tingling’? Some- 
thing like that happened in Israel when the ark, their 
only place of worship, disappeared. It was the result 
of sin. God was making his purpose known toa mere 
boy of twelve. Was there no one else in Israel at this 
time that he could trust ? 


Twill perform against Eli all that Ihave spoken 
(v. 12). Do you note the connection between wrong- 
doing and suffering and disaster? Always the same 
old wages,—never any reduction (Rom. 6: 23). It 
was Eli’s business to do that for which he’ had the 
power. Are we blamable if we do not interfere with 
ungodliness by acts? Is it enough simply to protest 
by words? God’s warnings are not idle words. Cer- 
tain young men here in town require no prophet to 
tell their finish on ‘‘pay day.” Samuel, the future 
great statesman, was getting a primary lesson in 
statecraft; that lesson is, there must be clean and 
upright men in high places. 

Because his sons did bring a curse upon them- 
selves (v. 13). Soa father is responsible for not tak- 
ing measures against the wickedness of hissons. An 
““@asy'’ father has no credit. Had fathers better be 


‘-teo'strict than too lax? How many of you have been 


brought up under a father who made you ‘‘ toe the 
thark”? Do you think any the lessof him? Did you 
evér know any one who was spoiled by a too careful 
father ? Eli-had good points,—he was a nice, gentle, 
easy old fellow, lacking force of character. ‘‘ He re- 
strained them not” tells the whole sad story. Much 
of the sin of children belongs to the parents. Parents 
neéd not pity themselves for bad children; they 
should blame themselves. Find this reference once 
more, for there is no truer word in the book (Prov. 
22:6). If the sons of Eli had repented, would the 
punishment have been spared ? 


CoaTESVILLE. Pa. 
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LESSON FOR DECEMBER 15 (1 Sam. 3: 1-21) 


The Illustration Round -Table 


All readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this department. 
One dollar is offered for every anecdotal lesson illustration that can 
be used, and two dollars for the best illustration used for each week’s 
lesson. / ree 

Illustrations are due three months before the date of the lessons. Do 
not contribute without sending for particulars, with Jessom calendar, 
which will be sent by the Times, free, upon request. : 


Learning to Listen to God—Golden Text. 


PEAK, /ehovah,; for thy servant heareth (Golden 
Text), The Rev. B. Meyer of London, 
writing in The Christian Endeavor World, says: 

‘‘A friend of mine told me that he called upon a 
brother clergyman who had been ill in bed for six 
months. He said to this man, ‘I suppose that God 
had a good many things to say to you, but you were 
too busy to listen, and so he had to put you on your 
back that you might be able to give him time.’ 
When he was going out the thought struck him, *I, 
too, am a busy man, and God may have to put me 
on my back that he may tell me all he wishes.’ So 
he resolved that each night he would sit quietly in 
his study, not reading, not writing, but opening his 
heart that God’s Spirit might impress upon him what 
he had designed to teach, and criticise the life that 
day."—The Rev. William T. Dorward, Stelton, 
N. J. The prize for this week is awarded to this 
illustration. 


Charlie Howe’s Missionary Nickel and What it Did—v. 1. 

And the child Samuel ministered unto Jehovah 
(v. 1) The Epworth Herald of last March gave an 
interesting story of a child who ministered unto the 
Lord. He wasaclose friend and namesake of Bishop 
McCabe (then Chaplain McCabe). Thechaplain was 
very busy in those days raising money for the mis- 
sionary society. He talked much of his hopes and 
successes, and the boy became interested in the 
work so dear to his friend. One day he came to his 
mother, saying, ‘‘ I want to write a letter to Chaplain 
McCabe, and send this money.” He insisted on his 
mother holding his little hand and guiding it while 
he dictated the following: ‘‘ Dear Chaplain: I am 
glad you're getting a million dollars for missions. I 
send you five cents to help, and if you want any 
more just write to me, Charles McCabe Howe.” 
Bishop McCabe said last year : ‘‘ That five cents has 
won for the church three hundred thousand dollars. 
It was a great gift and a great letter. I have told 
the story twenty years, and it always touches hearts 
and. brings a response.”— Mrs. W. H. Selleck, 
Salem, Oregon. 


Is there a ‘“‘ Wee Bobbie ” in Your Class ?—v. I. 

And the child Samuel ministered unto Jehovah 
(v. 1). The Christian Endeavor World quotes Mrs. 
Schauffler thus : ‘‘ When Robert Moffat, the great 
African missionary, joined the church in Scotland at 
a very early age, one old elder'was much disturbed ; 
and when some one asked him if there had been any 
additions’ to the church at the communion season, he 
replied sadly,‘ No one came forward but wee Bobbie 
Moffat.” Could’ he but have foreseen the grand 
career of ‘wee Bobbie,’ how his heart would have 
swelled with grateful joy. ... Perhaps there is a‘ wee 
Bobbie’ in your class.” le 


What Do You Hear ?—v. 4. 

That Jehovah called Samuel: and he said, Here 
am I(v. 4). Samuel must have been in a listening 
attitude toward God. -We generally hear what we 
are listening for. Two young men went to New 
York. One of them told about hearing low concert 
songs, Bowery slang, the.roar of the elevated trains, 
and the latest political gossip. -The other came back 
telling how he had heard Paderewski, Dr. J. Wilbur 
Chapman, Jacob Riis, and the birds in the aviary at 
Central Park. If weareinalistening attitude toward 
God we shall hear, every day, inward voices that will 
lead us into larger paths, and make our lives strong 
and successful.—Sarah N.: McCreery, Burlington, 
Towa, | From The Christian Endeavor World. 


Trusting the Lord Anyway—v. 10. 

Speak; for thy servant heareth (vy. to). Samuel 
went.and lay down and waited for the Lord to speak. 
We need often to wait for God to speak to us, rather 
than always to be speaking to him. A’Jlady was 
struggling to be reconciled to something that she 
could hardly bear. She resolved that she would: be 
‘reconciled to it and be happy in the Lord ; and she 
went away and prayed very earnestly.. She ,be- 
sought the Lord to give her the victory ; but, :the 
more she prayed the worse she felt. She struggled 
and prayed and prayed and struggled, but it seemed 
of nouse. Finally she gave up the struggle, and 
said, ‘‘ All right; if God does not choose .to make; me 
happy I will follow him in the darkness.”’. _Then.she 
waited before him, not asking anything, but just 
listening to his voice, just sending her thoughts up 
to him with no petition except ‘‘ Lord; help,” In a 
very little while a flood of happiness swept over her. 
She was happy in the Lord.—Miss E. S..Webster, 
Somerville, Mass. — ‘ 


soie 


“The Importance of Child-Winning—v. 19. 


And Samuel grew, and Jehovah was,.with him 
(v. 19). If we would put as much energy and thought 
and purpose in working for the salvation of dur Sun- 
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Senet pupils as we put into trying to reach out- 
siders, we would fill our churches. Do you say, 
“These are only children, I want to see men con- 
verted, I want ‘to see womén converted.” So do I. 
But isn’t a child worth something ? There was once 
a’ whole row of young people standing up to be re- 
ceived into mychurch, After the service I said to one 
of the trustees, ‘‘ Well, wasn’t that a splendid sight?” 
““Oh, yes, I guess it was, but I sized up the whole 


‘row and there wasn’t five dollars in the lot.” You 


never know what you are taking in when a child is 
taken into the church. One young boy in that row 
could not repeat the multiplication table, but after a 
while he was president of a State Normal School, 
and every Sunday afternoon he conducts a Bible 
class of 250 members. . Another young woman is 
superintendent of an institution for the training of 
Christian women; one young boy, now a man, has 
given $5,000 for the building of a new church.— 
Minnie J. Dickinson, Middletown, Idaho. From 
an addréss by Dr. Hurlbut. 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson 


UR Father, we thank thee that thou dost call us 
more than once. While yet we did not know 
thee, thy voice came to us appealingly, and we 

did not understand. Yet again thy voice sounded in 
our ears, and when we knew that it was indeed the 
Lord, we did not answer thee with such eagerness as 
Samuel, but hearkened as in sleep to thy call. Oh, 
arouse us, if any are in drowsiness and indifference 
of soul to-day, so that every one of us may answer 
thee speedily, and enter the service to which thou 
dost beckon us so lovingly and patiently. Amen. 


After the Lesson 


Do you know Tom Wait-a-Minute ? What a fellow 
he is! Call him to dinner, and-he shouts back, 
‘* Wait a minute till I finish this book.” Call him to 
breakfast, and he answers cheerfully, ‘‘ Wait a 
minute ; I'll be down. pretty soon.” Tell him it’s 
bedtime, and he will seal yout that he intends to go to 
bed in a minute when he has fitted that skate-strap. 

Put him in a military school, and let him go out on 
the parade-ground. ‘‘ Fall in!” shouts the officer. 
What if Tom says, ‘‘ Wait a minute; I want to see 
this queer pebble first.” The officer would queer- 
— him in double-quick time. There is no room 
or wait-a-minute when orders are given. 

That boy Samuel said what when he was called ? 
Yes} ‘Here.:''He was right‘on hand. There was no 
wait-a-minute about him. I like that prompt, clear- 
cut, ‘‘ Here am I.” oe 





WAIT HERE 
A AM 
MINUTE | 














I have left a blank at the bottom of each end of the 
board for names. God is calling some of us to-day, 
urgently, lovingly, again and again. And some of 
us are answering, ‘‘ Wait a minute, wait a week, 
wait a year, please.” Others are saying in their 
hearts, ‘‘ Here am I,” ‘‘Speak, Lord, for thy servant 
heareth.”. I’m not going to write any names on that 
board, but. your name belongs on one side or the other. 
You .know where it stands just now. . You know 
where it ought to stand. Will our pastor lead usin 
prayer ? 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘** Bible Songs ’’) 


‘*‘ Hushed was the evening hymn."’ = Psalm 123 : 1-4. 


** My Jesus, as thou wilt !"' (183: 1,2. 268 :12, 2.) 

** "Phy way, not mine, O Lord." Psalm 8 : i-5. 

‘* He leadeth me : O blessed (9 :1-5. 12: 1-5.) 
thought !"’ Psalm .34 « 7-11. 


** My God and Father, while I stray."’ 


es : | : 7O : 1-3.) 
God moves in a mysterious way." 


(47 : 1-3 
Psalin’ 84 : 8-11. 


** How gentle God's commands.”’ (115: 3-5. 169: 3-5.) 
“If thou but suffer God to guide Psalm 119: 109-114. 
thee.”’ (176 : 109-114. 258 : 1-3.) 
5 4 


Home’ Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. Address Marion Lawrance, Hartford Building, Chicago. 

Monday.—1 Sam. 1: 21-28. ...... 

‘Tuesday.—1 Sam. 2:1-1r....... 

Wednesday.—1 Sam. 2: 12-19. .... 

Thursday.—1 Sam. 3: I-10 . 

Friday.—1 Sam. 3: 11-2r..... 

Saturday.— Matt..21: 1-16, ....... 

Sunday.— Matt. 18 3-145 20°. 6 ww 


. Lent to the Lord 
‘ Hannah's song 
. .-Achild minister 

} The boy Samuel 


. Children’s praise 
. Jesus calls a child 
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Graded Helps 
The Adult Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Young Samuel 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (1 Sam. 1: 1 to 7: 1). 


NOTHER charming Old Testament story is the 
A one which we are told regarding the parentage, 
birth, upbringing, call; and service of Samuel. 
It is still, and ever has been, one of the most helpful 
narratives, since it illustrates an ever-present need 
and a never-ending possibility. Good homes, devout 
parents, and careful training develop fine, resource- 
ful, reverent men and women, such as every age 
demands. 

It is interesting to study the artistic value of the 
narrative. Notice how cleverly the environment that 
could produce a Samuel is portrayed, largely by sug- 
gestion! Notice how the purity of the boy’s mind 1s 
emphasized by the very nature of his surroundings. 
Note again how a basis is laid in the very misfor- 
tunes of the people for the appreciation of the place 
which Samuel Gey by virtue of his sin- 
cerity and goodness and faith in Jehovah, so that 
when the time was ripe they were willing to rally at 
his call, and strike a blow for freedom. 

These chapters are a study in personality and its 
growth. Samuel was no accident, nor was his influ- 
ence over his people surprising. ‘To understand him 
we must go back, as the writer of 1 Samuel did, to 
his family. He takes pains to draw a portrait of a 
fine, noble mother, consecrating her boy to Jehovah 
from the day of his birth, rejoicing in her privilege, 
swaying the mind and heart of her husband to acqui- 
esce in her judgments, 

Samuel was the sort of lad which such devotedness 
would develop. The sacred tent was a place of pol- 
lution and greed rather than of worship and gener- 
ous service. But he was oblivious of it all, and grew 
up ‘‘ before Jehovah.” into a healthy, happy boyhood. 

Tradition says that. Samuel was twelve years old 
when he received the message from Jehovah in the 
temple at night. He was Eli's attendant. Men had 
become discouraged; it seemed to them that Jehovah 
had forgotten his people, even the faithful few, But 
God never forgets. He may delay, but his messen- 
ger to men has been chosen. 

Shocking as the message was which Samuel had to 
deliver to Eli, it was a real prophetic announcement. 
Men may not forget or ignore their solemn obliga- 
tions and fail to take the consequences. Eli was rev- 
erently submissive, but he had been inexcusably 
negligent of the sacred interests committed to his 
charge. Eli realized, and all men came to know with 
joy, that Samuel was one through whom God's truth 
would be made known. 

The series of disasters and incidents recorded in 
chapters 4: 16 to 7: 2a did not quite break the spirit 
of the Israelites, because, although their bondage to 
the Philistines was of twenty years’ duration, they 
had two assurances. Jehovah had protected the ark, 
and Samuel was the sort of a leader in whom they 
could whole-heartedly believe. As he grew older his 
qualities of mind and soul ripened, and the respect 
of the people intensified, until he had only to say the 
word for them to follow his bidding as one man. 

II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

Noone ever surpassed Dean Stanley’s portrait of 
Samuel, the boy, in the ‘‘ Jewish Church.” Mathe- 
son, in his ‘‘ Representative Men,” is good. Kirk- 
patrick’s commentary in the Cambridge Bible series, 
Kennedy’s in the New Century Bible, or Smith’s in 
the International Critical Commentary, are sufficient 
for every purpose. Kennedy is recent, helpful, and 
inexpensive. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON, 

These chapters reveal the upbuilding of a strong, 
fine personality, such as-God can use for the promo- 
tion of his purposes. 

1. The Family Out of Which Samuel Came. What 
light does chapter 1 throw on Elkanah, the type of 
social and family life he maintained, and the relig- 
ious atmosphere of his home ? 

2. The Mother of Samuel, Sketch her portrait as 
it comes to you from this narrative. Had she any 
qualities unattainable by the average woman ? 

3. The Environment of His Youth. Where was 
his home? Was it given up to good influences ? 
What kept the young Samuel pure in heart? What 
are the best means of promoting purity of thought 
and motive in our children ? 

4. Samuels Call, Why could Jehovah make him 
a channel of communication with men? Would any 
other boy have been available ? 

5. His Early Mission to His People. In what 
sense did ‘‘the word of Samuel” come to all Israel ? 
(14: ta.) What was the réason of this ? 

6. Israel Defeated, but not Crushed. 
it impossible to crush a people ? 
who sustain a nation’s strength ? 

Boston. 





When is 
Who are the men 
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My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


HE first portion of the lesson period was spent in 

a general drill in the order of the Old Testa- 

ment books. I find that constant reviewing 

in this direction is necessary. And the drill work 

may be made extremely interesting by the use of a 

little fifty-cent book entitled,‘‘ A Supplemental Bible 
Question Course,” by John B, Smith, 

My announcement that our lesson was to be about 
a boy directed all eyes to my face. From the great 
grown Bible characters we have been studying, to a 
boy a dozen years old, seems quite a jump. Yet here 
we are, and the bey is named Samuel. He was given 
to the Lord by his parents very early in life, and it 
was decided that he should grow up to be a priest 
in the service of the Lord in the place of worship. 
Then there was Eli, the high priest, whose sons, also 
priests, were very wicked. ith this brief introduc- 
tion we were ready for the lesson-text. 

With the help of Dr. Beecher’s explanations (of 
course not read in class, but mastered beforehand by 
the teacher), the verses became clearer as we read and 
talked about them, and I tried to stop at each doubtful 
point and make the meaning clear. Samuel’s prompt 
answer,‘‘ Here am I,” gave me occasion to speak about 
some things in boy-life to which I attach importance 
in character-building. Iimitated a boy who drawls an 


ugly reply when called by his parents. Have you 
ever heard anything like that? Yes, they had; and 
their answer came in their faces before I asked the 


question. How different from Samuel's prompt, 
**Here am I”! Remember the way the sailors an- 
swered the officer at the navy-yard? ‘Aye, aye, 
sir!” said a boy who was with us on that visit. 
All the great hustling activities of life call for the 
man who can say, ‘Aye, aye, sir!’’ when some- 
thing's to be done, and who does it promptly. And 
I know where fellows go in training for that kind of 
thing—right at home. When father or mother or 
elder brother or sister calls us to do something, let's 
be ready with a cheery, ‘‘Here I am!” It will be 
great practise for our life-work. 

Then, too, a fellow needs to be in the right place 
when a call to service comes. If a fellow’s in sin 
when the call of God comes to him, he will just dread 
to say, ‘‘ Here am I,” for he’s ashamed of where he 
is. There is surely everything in being in the right 
place all the time,—the place where we're willing for 
God to find us if he calls for us; and if we're in the 
right place, we'll be doing the right thing,.and not 
ashamed for God to find us at it. 

Only a twelve-year-old-boy! Yet he was already 
started upon the career of the great Samuel, the up- 
right judge. And the home habits, and the school 
habits, and our thoughts and our words are all 
shaping our careers. What kind of lives are we 
mapping out for ourselves, now that we're all past 
twelve years of age ? 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HIS lesson is a picture of the Jewish ideal of 
child-training. Read the first four chapters of 
1 Samuel. Show how this story illustrates these 

four chief excellencies to be desired for every child: 

The Consecration of the Child. This began with 
the mother’s vow oe: tr), in which her husband 
joined (1: 21-23). ‘Phe formal consecration was in 
the House of God before its priest, at the time chosen 
by his mother (1: 24-28). She was exalted and in- 
spired by the act so that her hymn of praise became 
one of the most precious things in the literature of 
her people (2: t-ro). Remember that next Sunda 
you are to teach the advent of another Jewish child, 
whose mother composed and sang a glorious hymn 
(Luke 1 : 46-55). Speak of the blessing to women 
who experience motherhood in such a spirit, and to 
their children. 

The Child Taught in God’s House. Trace on the 
map the journey-from Ramah, Samuel's birthplace, 
thirteen miles over the hills to Shiloh, four’ hours’ 
walk. There stood the tabernacle where the training 
began which fitted the boy to be a priest and a judge 
of his people. He wore a priest’s vestment (2: 18), 
lit the lamps, and opened the doors of the tabernacle 
daily and waited on his teacher. Brothers and sis- 
ters were born in his home (2: 21), but he grew up 
alone in the House of God. Perhaps it was better 
for him to be there than in a household where a 
quarrelsome woman had children whose father was 
his father also (1: 4-8). But was Samuel safe from 
temptation because he lived in the House of God ? 
No boy is safe anywhere unless he keeps himself 
clean in the sight of God. Samtel was daily with 
the high priest’s sons, who were serving in the office 
for which he was being trained. They were vile 
fellows (2 : 12-17, 22-25), and he saw their evil deeds. 
Show how his inherited disposition and his parents’ 
prayers kept him from following their bad example 
(2: 26). Then show that the holy house, the holy 
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book, the holy day, are the instruments which, used 
in the holy home, glorify the-child and fit him to be 
a prince among men. -. 

The Child as a Link Between his Parents and the 
House of God. Elkanah and Hannah were brought 
up to worship God at stated times in his House. But 
how much more their worship meant to them when 
they had a boy who was being trained there! The 
mother’s hands were busy with the little coat she was 
making to be taken to him at each visit. Both she 
and her husband received new blessings because 
they went to worship where their child ministered 
(2 ; 19-21). 

The Child Receiving Revelations in God’s House. 
Samuel ministered for years in the tabernacle before 
he became acquainted with Jehovah (3 : 7). How did 
he come to know God? By responding with simple 
honesty to every summons to service (vs. 4-6), and 
by never yielding to discouragement when he could 
not understand the meaning of the call. He was 
always ready to be taught (v. 9). It is not often 
that the first message which a child recognizes as 
from God is such an utterance of judgment as Sam- 
uel heard (vs. 11-14). Show that to most children 
the earliest revelations are of love and mercy and 
duty. But dwell on the truth that whatever one re- 
ceives from God as his child will give him strength, 
beauty, and wisdom. And the most important ele- 
ment in the training of the child is the convietion 
which results from the truth taught him till it be- 
comes a revelation, that he is a child of God and may 
expect to receive messages from his heavenly Father. 

hese are the facts you have been considering: 
that the boy Samuel was set apart by his parents to 
the service of the Lord, that he faithfully d‘d the 
work assigned to him, that he sought and obeyed the 
counsels of the teacher to whom he was committed, 
and that he listened to the message which came to 
him from God, and told it without shrinking to the 
one to whom he was commissioned to give it. Here 
are given and illustrated the principles of child-study 
and training which educators are now considering 
with fresh interest. 

Boston. 
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For the | Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


AMUEL was the dearest baby. His mother, 
Hannah, had waited and’ prayed many years 
for a baby: boy, and when’ God answered her 

prayer she named her baby Samuel, which meant, 
** Asked of God.” ‘She’made the same vow as Sam- 
son’s parents,—to train little Samuel never to ‘drink 
wine nor strong drink, and she promised, ‘‘ As long 
as he liveth he shall be lent to the Lord.” She kept 
her promise, and when he was a little fellow, per- 
haps four years old, she took him with some presents 
to the house of the Lord, and he became Eli's little 
helper. He learned to open the doors, loop back the 
curtains, and put out the lights in the morning, to fix 
the lamps, and at evening to light them, drop the 
curtains, close the door, etc. Each year when Han- 
nah came to visit him she brought him a little white 
linen coat. So Samuel grew; and was a favorite with 
every body (chap. 2: 26), especially Eli, who was grow- 
ing old and feeble, and his eyes were growing dim. 
Several years passed in this way. 

One night they had gone to bed as usual.when a 
strange thing happened. (The story of Samuel's 
call is most fascinating and impressive to children, 
and should be told as nearly as possible in Bible lan- 
guage. Study chapter 3: 2-10 until it is your own.) 

When Samuel answered, ‘‘Speak, Lord, for thy 
servant heareth,” God knew that he could trust him 
to be his messenger. A ygrenge a boy must carry 
all kinds of messages, and this first message was a 
sad one for Eli, whom he leved so much. Samuel 
lay until morning thinking about it, when he went 
about his work. Then Eli called him, and asked what 
the Lord had said, so Samuel told every word: that 
because Eli's sons had been wicked and unfaithful in 
their work they could not be priests in their father’s 
—. but somebody else must be chosen. Poor old 

li was grieved, but he said, ‘‘ It is the Lord, let him 
do what seemeth good.” 

So Samuel grew, and the Lord blessed him, and 
ave him so many messages for the children of 
srael that they called him God’s messenger or 

prophet. Because he had served God so faithfully 
as a child, God could trust him. ; 

Christmas is coming soon, and there are many 
ways in which you children may be God’s messen- 
gers, carrying gladness and sunshine to the hearts 
of some of the old people. Suggest some of your 
Christmas plans, interesting the children in being 
messengers. 


** I cannot do great things for him 
Who did so much for me ; ; 
But I should like to. show my love, 
Dear Jesus, unto thee, 
Faithful in very little things, 
O Saviour, may I be.’’ 
—Songs for Little People. 


If God should call you to be his messenger as a 
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child, ante and by as his minister, or missionary, 
are you ready to answer: 





SPEAK, LORD; 
HEAR 
TWILL tove. YOU 











Note to Teachers: Parents and teachers fre- 
— fail to recognize that the Lord does call chil- 

ren into his service. Instead of helping them to 
respond promptly, as they would gladly do, too often, 
like Eli, they try to persuade them that it amounts 
to nothing, or is something else. Many a child who 
might early have become a servant and messenger 
of the Lord has been discouraged from acknowledg- 
ing God’s call unti] it has been repeated several 
times. 


Peoria, ILL. 
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Ask Marion Lawrance! 


VIRGINIA.—I should be glad if you would advise me as to 
the best system of rec attendance in the school. We 
have a school of four hundred. 

GEORGIA.—Our Sundav-school (Presbyterian) wishes to in- 
augurate a more system, with credits and 
honors (diplomas, etc.), with the beginning of the new vear. 
Will you please give us some information as to the Credit sys- 
tem? For whatare credits allowed, and hew do they compare ? 
Also kindly refer us to appropriate literature on the whole 
subject. 


The systems of recording the attendance of the Sunday- 
school are legion. I know of no “best’® plan. What is 
best for one might not be best for another, If the question 
means what it says and all that is required in the marking 
is the record of attendance, then by far the simplest method 
is simply to mark “a’’ in the proper space, indicating 
absence opposite the name of all who are absent for that 
day. The blank space would thus indicate presence. By 
this method the marking is reduced to a minimum as to 
labor and time. This system is known as the ‘* White 
Record.’? The details of it may be had by writing to John 
C. Carman, General Secretary of the Colorado Sunday 
School Association, Denver, Colo. 

I assume that the questioner has something more in mind 
than simply attendance, for certainly the marking in a Sun- 
day-school should take into account other features as well. 
Probably the most popular method of marking nowadays ‘is 
the percentage method, Ioo indicating a perfect record in 
every way. This 100 per cent is built up in different ways 
in different schools, and in different ways in the different 
departments of the same school. More schools use the 
following outline than any other one I know of. For all 
members over I2 years of age 60 stands for presence; 10 
for home study of the lesson ; 10 for the offering brought ; 
10 for the Bible brought from home; fo tor attendance 
upon a preaching-service since the last session of the Sun- 
day-school. This would make a complete marking of Ioo. 
Of course only one figure is put down, and it does not take 
long to find what that figure should be. If the scholar is 
before you, you know that he is 60; if he has his lesson- 
work done, his offering and his Bible, you know he is go. 
There is but one question left to ask, and that is in regard 
to church service. If he answers “ No,”’’ he is still 90; if 
he answers ‘‘ Yes,’’ he is 100. The teacher may deduct 
5, 10, or more for tardiness or misconduct, according to the 
plan which has been decided upon by the local school. For 
the junior department the attendance might be 70, and 
perhaps church attendance not required. In the primary 
department the attendance is usually marked at 80, Io 
more for the committing of the Golden Text, and ro more 
for bringing an offering. 

The Georgia questioner brings up also the matter of hon- 
ors and diplomas. Any member of any department of the 
school who receives a grade of 95 per cent for each quarter 
of the year on the above basis is entitled to the honors of 
the year. Any member receiving the honor for the first 

ear is entitled to a Robert Raikes Diploma, which is 
autifully lithographed and framed ready to hang upon 
the wall. This diploma is presented by the pastor of the 
church at the regular anniversary exercises. The members 
receiving it march through a beautiful white arch, and re- 
ceive at the same time a white pin with the emblem of the 
school (open Bible, cross, and rays of the sun, with the 
name of the school around it), When the same scholar 
has made the second year of perfect record, he does not wish 
another diploma, so a red seal is given to him to be pasted 
in the opening in the margin of his diploma. In receiving 
this red seal, the honor member passes through a red arch, 
and receives at the same timea red pin instead of the white 
one he had before. For the third year of perfect record, 
the arch, seal, and pin are blue ; for the fourth year, green ; 
fifth year, violet; sixth year, silver; seventh year, gold. 
The pins are all inexpensive except the one for the seventh 
year, which is beautifully enameled on a solid gold back, 
and costs one dollar. For the years of perfect record, run- 
ning from the eighth to the twentieth inclusive, a Robert 
Raikes Alumni Diploma is used instead. It is much larger, 
lithographed in.four colors, with spaces in the margin for 
seals up:to the twentieth year. This is probably the most 
satisfactory and popular system in use. 
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With the New Bebki. 


All books announced here, and any others, 

may be secured from The Sunday School 

Times Company at the retail prices, postage 
free, unless otherwise stated (as net). 


Spiritual Care of a Child.—Some years ago Dr. 
Anna Robertson Brown awoke to find herself famous 
by the publication of her clever and penetratin 
‘“What is Worth While.” Since then she has add 
a number of new volumes to her credit as ‘well as 
Lindsay to her name. Her work is alwaysclear, single- 
eyed, forceful. She puts a woman’s message with 
masculine strength. he is more than scholarly, for 
she has common sense. Her latest little book has 
only thirty-two pages, but each page counts for ten 
of most writers. (Zhe Spiritual Care of a Child. 
By Anna Robertson Brown Lindsay, Ph.D. Crowell. 
35 cents.) 


For the Home-Maker.—Mrs. Sangster is heard 
gladly by mothers and daughters,— yes, and by 
husbands and brothers also. It is a common thing 
when readers, stirred by her messages, confide to 
her their own difficulties and seek counsel in their 
perplexities. What is the secret of her popularity ? 
She always has a plain, simple, timely message for 
all who are interested in the problems of the home. 
Her words are unobtrusive, but compelling; her 
views are optimistic, but usually sane. Her latest 
book—a series of sympathetic talks about the mother, 
her husband, and her children, based on actual ex- 
periences, and not on theory—will be a real help to 
readers who are eager to make home a type of 
heaven. (Zhe Queenly Mother in the Realm of 
Home. By Margaret E. Sangster. Revell. $1.50, 
net. ) 


Hymns that Every Child Should Know.—It 
would be a more hopeful task to compile a book of 
hymns for children, or for youth of a given period of 
life, than to make a collection titled in general terms, 
‘*Hymns that Every Child Should Know.” The 
volume under notice is abundant in hymns of the old 
theological type, hymns that dwell on death,; the 
trials and ills of this life, and the escape into the 
next world ; hymns of. purely adult experience, and 

uite beyond the young child's stage of experimental 
life. From the adult point of view the collection is a 
good selection of standard hymns and tunes. Nearly 
every one is, preceded by a short description or bio- 
graphical note—sometimes freakish and unwhole- 
some for children, or anybody. For instance, ‘‘ Abide 
with me,” ‘* Jesus, lover of my soul,” and ‘ Lead, 
kindly light,” are called hymns “ beloved by tramps,” 
or ‘‘ favorites of tramps.” Would not such a reflec- 
tion degrade these fine songs in the eyes of youth? 
And why is ‘Jesus, lover of my soul” ‘ painfully 
materialistic’? From the point of view of modern 
scholarship, the preface, or ‘‘ Foreword,” is anti- 
quated. Yet the collection for general purposes is a 
good one. (Hymns that Every Child Should Know. 
By Dolores Bacon. Doubleday, Page; 90 cents, net.) 


The Signs of the Zodiac.—The zodiac is generally 
regarded as a convenient scheme for locating the 
stars which lie within the path of the sun, moon, and 
planets, and its signs as a product of the fancy of 
some early astronomer of Chaldea. Its division 
into twelve ‘‘ signs” has suggested an analogy with 
the twelve tribes of Israel, the twelve labors of Her- 
akles—the Babylonian Isdubar—the twelve great 
gods of the Greek, and some other mythologies, and 
even the twelve apostles. Others have seen init a 
symbolical picture of human life, from birth to resur- 
rection. Others yet have regarded it as the record 
of a primeval wisdom, which is prophetic of the later 
revelation of the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures. 
The last is the view taken by Miss Smith in her 
handsome and curious volume, and she supports her 
view with an abundance of illustrations from ancient 
literature, and especially that of the cuneiform in- 
scriptions. The discovery of these she regards as 
the fulfilment of Jeremiah’s prophecy, that ‘‘Chaldea 
shal! be a spoil:” Although many will not care to 
be committed to her conclusions, in either her inter- 
pretation or her inferences from other records, never- 
theless she has a right to be heard, and she ‘has 
produced an interesting volume. (7he Zodia; or, The 
Cherubim in the Bible and the Cherubim in thé Sky. 
By E. M. Smith. Elliot Stock, London.) ; 


Roosevelt, the Boy and the Man.—To select from 
the doings and ideals of such a man as Theodore 
Roosevelt the material for a brief and readable and 
inspiring character-study is a hard task because'.of 
the lavish wealth of material. But Mr. Morgan has 
done all that, and his book gives one a sense of: .the 
President’s immediate presence, a consciousness of 
intimate personal acquaintance with; thei'man' him- 
self. If a man will have the good sense! to spend 
time reading this book aloud to his boys, he will want 
to get out into the open with those ‘boys, teach them 
hardness of body and the iron will,.a fine frankness 
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and comradeship, an intolerance of wasted time, and 
the ability to create’ enduring bodily and mental 
strength by tackling the hardest possible tasks. 

Mr. Morgan shows- the many-sided, versatile 
Roosevelt as a boy determined in spite of obstacles 
to become a strong man, as a young man taking hold 
in pews and entering into ranch life in the West; 
and he follows him in many atelling incident through 
his rapid rise in New York politics, national service, 
and civil and military activities, to his presidency of 
the people into whose life, north, east, south, and 
west, his ancestors and he have entered so under- 
standingly and usefully. 

One can feel within himself as he reads this book 
the lift in personal ideals which has been the notable 
effect of Theodore Roosevelt’s personality upon 
American manhood. It is a straightforward, virile 
story of a straightforward, energizing personality, 
and the man or boy who is not a better man for the 
first reading of it had better read it twice. (7heodore 
Roosevelt: the Boy and the Man, By James Mor- 
gan. Macmillan. $1.50; postage, 14 cents.) 
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Why Not The Bible ? 


By Professor William Lyons Phelps, of Yale University, in the 
Record of Christian Work. 








F I were appointed a committee of one to regulate 
the much-debated question of college entrance 
examinations in English, I should abolish the 

distinction between English A and English B, I should 
erase every list of books that has thus far been tried or 
suggested, and I should, confine the examination 
wholly to the Authorized Version of the Bible. This 
is a radical suggestion, but something may be said 
in its defense. 

The ignorance of college students of biblical litera- 
ture is universal, profound, and complete. The stu- 
dents at Harvard and Yale, different as they are in 
many respects from their brothers in small colleges, 
resemble them closely here. If all the undergradu- 
ates in America could be placed in one room, and 
tested by a common examination on the supposedly 
familiar stories of the Old Testament, I mean on 
such instances as Adam, ‘Eve, and the Garden of 
Eden, Noah, Samson, David and Goliath, Moses and 
Pharaoh, the results would be a magnificent contri- 
bution to American humor. The experience of teach- 
ers with other books is almost never the same in two 
institutions of learning : but ask any teacher in the 
United States what luck he has with the Bible, and 
he throws, up his hands in despair. I inquired of one 
fine young specimen of American manhood what he 
thought Shakespeare meant by the phrase, ‘‘ Here 
feel we not the penalty of Adam,” and he replied, 
‘‘It was the mark put.on Adam for having slain his 
brother.” To another lad, who was every inch a gentle- 
man, I put the question, ‘‘ Explain the line—Or mem- 
orize another Golgotha,” and his face became a 
blank ; I came to his relief with the remark, ‘‘ Gol- 
gotha.is a New Testament reference.” A light of 
intelligence illumined his handsome face. He re- 
plied, ‘‘It was Goliath.” Instances like these two 
are of constant and almost daily occurrence in the work 
of American college teachers, It iscertainly unfortu- 
nate the best book ever printed should be so little 
known and that the frequent refrences to it in practic- 
ally every English author should be meaningless. 

I would therefore refuse to allow any candidate to 

enter a university until he had satisfactorily passed 
an examination on the Bible. The Bible has within 
its pages every single kind of literature that any pro- 
posed list of English classics contains. It has narra- 
tive, descriptive, poetical, dramatic, argumentative, 
and oratorical passages, It covers everything that 
the ingenuity of a committee in arranging for an 
English A or an English B list could by any possibil- 
ity discover. Furthermore, as the case now stands, 
books that are proposed by some examiners are ridi- 
culed by others, either because they are too difficult 
or too simple, or because they are not really literature 
at all. No such objection could be made tothe Bible. 
Priests, atheists, sceptics, devotees, agnostics, and 
evangelists are all agreed that the Authorized Ver- 
sion of the English Bible is the best example of 
English composition that the world has ever seen. 
It combines the noblest prose and poetry with the ut- 
most simplicity of diction. 
_ The.substitution of selected portions of the Bible 
would be an enormous convenience to examination 
boards. It would stop the wrangling over various 
authors and over various editions. It would instantly 
silence the vast majority of complaints that any other 
list of books immediately arouses. It would not in 
the least interfere with the more advanced work in 
English literature done in college courses. It would 
fit the needs of every candidate. 

But, besides solving at one stroke a host of per- 
plexing and complicated problems, it would temove 
the universal and disgraceful ignorance of the Bible. 
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Donald at the Concert 
By Harriet Paullin Fenton 


are Donald knew that he was asked to speak 
a piece at the concert in which his big brothers 
and sisters were going to take part, his bosom 
swelled with pride. He ran across the street as fast 
as his sturdy five-year-old legs would carry him, to 
break the news to Teddy Brown, 

“T’'m gy speak a piece at the big concert next 
Thursday. on’t you wish you could?” 

‘*What are you going to say?” asked Teddy, who 
was two years older than Donald. 

Donald didn’t know. He had only thought so far 
of staying upat night like grown up-people and going 
to the big church which would be brilliantly lighted 
up. Then there was going to be ice cream, for Sister 
Lou had said so, He hoped it would be pink, and that 
there would be cake with chocolate frosting. He 
hadn’t thought very much of the ‘ piece’’ part of it. 

When he got home again his mother was looking 
over a page of paper. 

‘«Donald,” she said. ‘*I don’t know whether I’m 
doing a wise thing to let you take part in the enter- 
tainment, but if you goto bed quietly every night 
at your usualtime without making any trouble for 
Nora I believe I'll let you !” 

Sad to relate, Donald never liked to go to bed on 
time, and Nora usually had her hands full with him. 

‘Yes, I’ll not tease,” said Donald eagerly. 

‘* Now this is the piece you are to say,” continued 
mother. Then she read from the paper. 


‘« IT had a dog whose name was Trot ; 
He used to wag his tail. 
He’d follow me across the lot 
An’ tote my dinner pail. 


When teacher said that school was out 
An’ I laid down my pen, 

There would be Trot a hangin’ ’bout 
To tote it home again.’’ 


**Do you think you can say it?” asked mother a 
little anxiously. 

‘*Oh, yes,” said Donald. 

‘* Well, then, we'll have to begin 'to learn it.” 

Donald did his best. It was very tiresome to say 
the same old lines over and over again, when he was 
so sure that he knew it and could remember it, He was 
so glad when she finally let him off to play. 

The next morning she asked him to repeat it again. 

‘*Of course I knowit,” said Donald. And he began: 


‘* T had a dog whose name was Trot, 
He used to—used to—he used to—”’ 


Then he stopped short, for the life of him he could 
not remember what Trot used to do. 

Then mother started all over again to teach him, 
and he was sure that he had learned it thoroughly 
when he went to play that day. In a few days he 
was so sure of it that he would recite it to everyhety. 

At last the night of the entertainment came. Don- 
ald thought he had never seen so many people. He 
sat beside his mother and looked around ‘with wide 
open eyes. He watched one child after another go 
= to the platform, say a’ piece and come down again. 

hen his mother lifted him off the seat and said, 
‘*It’s your turn, Donald,” 

Donald saw a sea of faces before him as he stood 
on the platform. His limbs stiffened, but he started 
in bravely : 


‘* IT had a dog whose name was Trot, 
He used to—he used to—he used to— ”’ 


Donald’s heart seemed to bump up and down. He 
made another effort. 





‘*He used to wag his pail ’’ 


It was out. 

Somebody in front laughed. Then it seemed that 
everybody was laughing. Donald felt as if he were 
fastened to the spot. His mother beckoned to him to 
come down, but he couldn’t. But when everybody 
had stopped laughing and looked up expectantly at 
the little boy again, the blood rushed to his round 
little face. He must say something and he couldn't 
remember another word about Trot. Ashe looked 
down very much embarrased he saw the shining things 
with buckles on his feet. His chest swelled again 
with pride, and he held up his head proudly. He 
had something to say. : 

‘See my new shoes ?” he cried, holding up one 
foot. 

Then the people laughed so long that Donald 
thought they would never stop. Mother was laugh- 
ing too. He strutted down to her forgetting all about 
his shyness in the presence of the big audience. 

“IT guess they saw them,” he piped as he reached 
her side. ‘‘ Don’t you think so, mother?” 

Boston, Mass. 
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General Physical 
Weakness 


When the brain becomes fatigued and 
dull, the nerves irritable and unstrung, or 
the digestion and appetite impaired, it will 
almost always be found that the body is 
deficient in the natural phosphates. 


HORSF ORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


Ascientific and carefully prepared prepa- 
ration of the phosphates, restores to the 
system the deficient elements so essential 
to sound bodily health. 


An Ideal Tonic In Nervous Disorders 


If your druggist can’t suppl 
ents —- CHEMICAL Wonks, Prove 
dence, R.1., for sample bottle, postage paid. 














FOLLOWING THE STAR. | Samples of four, 
SANTA'S PERPLEXITY. Cantata for young folks. 
THE SHEPHERD KING. Cantata for Choirs; 


THE SONG CELESTIAL. twelve cents 
{keep and go in every line.) Price, 25cents. Send 
greatest of recent years. Price, 50 cents, less dis- 


BELLS OF BETHLEHEM 

THE CHILD OF PROMISE. | in stamps. 
or sample. 
count. Send for sample. 
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HIS is pre-eminently an age of sci- 


ence. The cry ever is for things 

knowable, reasonable, and prov- 
able. And if we turn to the Word, we 
find that ‘‘these things were written that 
ye may know”’ (see also Isa. 1:18; Luke 
1:3; Rom. 12:2). As the world advances 
in science, in history, in literature, we find 
the study of the Bible advancing with 
greater strides. The early sales of three 
hundred thousand copies of ‘‘ David 
Harum”"’ and a hundred and nineiy-five 
thousand copies of ‘‘Richard Carvel’’ 
were thought phenomenal, but more than 
five million copies of the Bible were 
sold by the British and the American 
Bible societies in the same time. These 
two societies sold over two hundred and 


What Some Great Men Have Said , 
of the Bible—By Asa Stanley Goodrich _ 





twenty-five million copies during the . 
nineteenth century. And while other | 
books have their day and decline, the saie | 
of Bibles increases year after year. The 
sale in one New York store averages a 
hundred and forty copies a day the year 
These are gocd figures fur a 
book that Ingersoll said would be dead 


NEW CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS: Samples Free to | and buried in twenty years. 


For sale by all dealers. 

Phila.: sore 20 Arch St. 
New York : 156 Fifth Ave. | 
Chicago: 55 Dearbers St. 


Choirmasters. 


HALL-MACK CO.} 


Xmas Candy Boxes 
Beautiful Xmas Cards 
Exquisite Fancy Calendars 


Our 120-page Holiday Catalogue gives illustrations 
and descriptions of our enormous steck of Holiday 
Supplies, Bibles, Rewards, Supplies for the Sun- 
day-school, etc. "free for the asking. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE TO.- 
DAY,—WHILE YOU THINK OF IT, 


MacCalla & Co., Inc., 


249 Dock Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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3} 5000 FACTS rrom Tue BIBLE 


Clergymen, Sunday School Teachers, and Bible 
Students will find information compiled trom the 
very commentaries and Bi authorities. 


dorsed by the leading pastors and Bible teachers, 


Smith’s Bible Directory 


| should be in the hands of every person 
Buracst Publishing Cen, Reshester, N. ¥. 


Bible. Historical, interesting, cn ws 








In ordering goods, or in making inguiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 


gent L | 


| scientists. 


As we take the opinion of Tripler on 
liquid air, and. Marconi on oscillatory 
currents, and Stanley on Africa, so let 
us consider their opinion, and that of 
their peers in other walks of life, on the 
value of the Bible and the life it gives. 

Not one bishop, not one evangelist, 
not one great preacher, not even Wana- 
maker the Sunday-school stiperinten- 
dent, nor Rockefeller the Bible - class 
teacher,—I quote /iterati, politicians, 
First’ a short quotation from 
a sermon delivered by Theodore Roose- 
velt at Oyster Bay on June 11, 1901 : 

‘‘The immense moral influence of 
the Bible, though, of course, the most 
important, is not the only power it has 
for good. In addition, there is the in- 
creasing influence it exerts on the side of 
good taste, of good literature, of proper 
sense of proportion, of simple and 
straightforward writing and thinking.’ 

General Grant said: ‘‘ To the influ- 
ence of this Bible we are indebted for 
all the progress we have ever made, and 
to it we must look as our sure guide in 
the future.’’ 

John Quincy Adams: ‘For years I 
have read my Bible through once a year. 
I read it an‘hour every morning, as the 
very best way to begin the day. In 
whatever light we regard it, —of morality, 


| revelation, or history,—it is a valuable 


mine of knowledge and virtue.’ 

Benjamin Franklin: ‘A Bible and a 
newspaper in every home, and a good 
school in every district, all studied and 
appreciated as they merit, are the prin- 
cipal supports of virtue, morality, and 
civil liberty.’’ 

I can only speak of General Howard, 





who did evangelistic work among the 
boys during .the late Spanish-American | 
war ; Lietenant Hobson, who was presi- | 
dent of the Young. Men's Christian As- | 
sociation at Annapolis ; General Gordon, 
the Christian hero; General Washing- | 
ton, who spent so ‘much time at Valley | 
Forge in prayer and Bible study ; and 
quote Captain Philip, who, in the hour 
of victory at Santiago, called officers and | 
men on deck, and said: ‘‘I want to 
make public acknowledgment that I be- 
lieve in God the Father Almighty. I 
want all you officers and men to lift your 
hats, and from your hearts offer thanks 
to the Almighty."’ 

In recent years four figures have stood 
out very prominently in history,—Grant, 
Gladstone, Bismarck, and Li Hung 





| statistics from forty-five colleges and uni- 





Chang. Grant has been quoted. Bis- | 
marck wrote : ‘‘A million men guard us | 
from aggression, and a million more 
guard our altars and hearthstones, but 
above all, and more than all, the patriot- 
ism in the Fatherland is the fact that 
we Germans fear’ God. Fearing him, 
we have nothing else to fear.’’ And 
Gladstone said: ‘‘I have served my 
country faithfully because I have served 
my God so faithfully. There is nothing 
that makes a man brave and patriotic 
and faithful like a constant study of this 
old Book."’ 

Napoleon even said: ‘‘ Everything in 
Christ astonishes me. His spirit of love 
and sacrifice overawes me. The nearer 
I approach, the more I examine, the 
more I find everything far above me. His 
religion is from an intelligence which is 
certainly not of man.’’ 

Queen Victoria said to an Indian 
prince, as she handed him a Bible: 
‘¢ Tell the prince that this Book is really 
the secret of all England’s power and 
prosperity.’’ 

Among the lawyers we can have but 
two. Daniel Webster: ‘‘ From the time 
I learned to lisp verses of Scripture at 
my father’s knee they have been my 
daily study. If there be anything in 
my style or thought to be commended, 
the credit is due to my parents’ giving 
me an early love for the Bible.’’ 

Sir William Jones : ‘‘ The Bible con- 
tains more true sense, more beauty, more 
pure morality, more important history, 
finer strains of poetry and _ eloquence, 
than can .be collected from any other 
set of books in any age or language.’’ 
(For some of these read 1 Kings 8; 
John 15 ; Acts 26; Rev. 21, 22). 

I.cannot pass the representatives of 
the laborer. They are largely Freethink- 
ers, which is almost equivalent to No- 
thinkers, for, if a man thinks to-day, 
he must believe. In Chicago, at a labor 
conference, a resolution was offered con- 
demning the Bible in the public schools. 
Mr. McPhee, of the Harness-makers’ 
Union, said : ‘‘I don’t believe the author 
of the resolution ever read his Bible, or 
he would never: have offered it.’’ And | 
President Weston, of the Carpenters’ 
Union, said: ‘‘I have been a Free- 
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thinker for twenty years, but there is no 
book that shows more respect for the | Sa 
laboring man than the Bible. I think | 
it a mistake for any man to oppose it 
being in the public schools.’’ 

Henry George once said: ‘‘I am a 
Freethinker, but there is no book the 
laboring man can trust more implicitly 
than the Bible.’’ 

The statement is often made that the 
Bible and science (and scientists) do_not | 
agree, Professor Dana of Yale said to a | 
graduating class : ‘* Young men, as you | 
| out into the world to face scientific | 
problems, remember what I, an old man | 
who has known only science all my life, | 
say to you,—that there is nothing more | 
true in all the universe than the scien- | 
tific statements contained in the Word of ; 
God.’ 

Sir Isaac Newton : ‘« The Scriptures 
of God are the most sublime philosophy."’ 

The Philadelphia Ledger collected 





versities in twenty states, showing that 
over one-half of the thirty-three thou- 
sand. students were active Christians. 
In some as high as eighty-five per cent, 
and in one every student but nine, were | 
Christians. Among the very finest and 
strongest. of them, including some. of 
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Difficulties in the Bible 


By R. A. Forrey. New, 128 pp.; 15 cts. Uniform 
with How to Pray, by same author, at same price. 


Emphasized Gospel of John 


With Helps 3 Sunday-school Lessons for first 
six months of 1908. Handiest and most useful com- 
panion for your scholars. Cloth covers. Sample, 5 cts. 


The Four Gospels With Dictionary 


and Index. 

Especially useful during 1908, when Sunday-school 

lessons are in John. ges of special helps, includ- 

ing index to every important passage, whether an 

event, a saying, or general subject. Flexible cloth. 
le, 15 Cts. 


Studies i in the Life and 
Teachings of Our Lord 


A unique Bible course by R. A. Torrey, for indi- 
viduals and classes.. Workable, interesting, induces 
personal study. 64-page booklet of lessons, 25 cts. 


The Bible Institute Colportage Asseciahen 
252 La Salle Avenue, hicago 








The Ten 
Commandments 
As a Covenant of Love 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


N INETEEN years ago the late Dr, 

Trumbull delivered an address 
on the Ten Commandments before 
the college students’ conference at 
Northfield. In June 29th and July 
6th issues of The Sunday School 
Times this address was republished. 
It may also be had in booklet form. 


Price, 25 cents, net 
Send for our Book Catalog. It will pay you. 
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LESSON FOR DECEMBER 15 {1 Sam. 3: 1-21) 








THE TEAGHER’S BIBLE 

The “Bible Dictionary,” the ‘‘Com- 
bined Concordance;” the “Bible Atlas,” 
and. the series of' fine maps, which are 
bound with: 


The American 





Edited by the American Revision fommittee 

complete all the other ad- 
vantages and make it the 
ideal! Bible for home and 
Sunday-school teaching. 

No one can use t 

great edition of the Bible 
and‘not feel the reverence 
and devotion which have 
been put into its produc- 
tion. Af all book stores, 25¢. to $22.00, 


SEND POSTAL FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET 


which tells the story of this great relig- 
ious work, and shows the several styles 
in which it is issued. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible 


publishers for 60 years 
372 East 18th Street, New York 
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Standard Bible 


(Continued from preceding page) 
our crack athletes, are six thousand Stu- 
dent Volunteers. 

John D. Long says: ‘Aside from the 
moral effect of committing the 
Scriptures, the familiar version is, in my 
opinion, the best English ever written, 
and, were I ever to teach again, I would 
have my pupils commit portions of it, 
believing that in no other way can they 
acquire a better style and use of our 
language."’ 

Charles Dudley Warner: ‘‘A fair 
knowledge of the Bible is in itself almost 
a liberal education, and ignorance of it 
is a most serious disadvantage to the 
student.’’ 

Charles R. Skinner, state superinten- 
dent of public instruction in New York 
state: ‘‘In my judgment the Bible 
contains such a wealth of literature and 
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A Teacher-Training Library 


such valuable historic data that no one’s 
| education should be deemed complete 
i}who does not possess some knowledge 
| of the Bible.’’ 

| In literature the field is so great it is 
| difficult to choose. I will quote only 
| two,— Milton, who said, ‘‘ There are no 
| songs to be compared to the songs of 
Zion, no oratory equal to that of the 
prophets, no politics like those the Scrip- 
tures teach ;'* and Ruskin: ‘1 attribute 
all my vigor of thought and expression 
to the fact that my mother taught me the 
Bible, and especially that she made me 
learn the first eight chapters of Proverbs.’’ 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
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Unveiling an Egyptian 
Queen’s Tomb 
By the Rev. James Johnston, A.T.S. 


NCE again the spade of the Egyp- 
tologist has been rewarded by a 
great find, consisting of the hand- 

some and richly decked shrine of the 
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an Assyrian. princess and broke with the 
religious traditions of Egypt, and, sup- 
ported by the queen-mother, introduced 
a new and foreign creed, thus giving 
to the world one of its earliest religious 
reformations. 

Amenhotep IV, who appears to have 
reigned. till 1363 B.C. and to have 
changed his name to Akhenaten, was a 
religious reformer of ancient Egypt, the 
motto of whose religion was *‘ living in 
truth."’ His spirit seems to have been 
akin to that of a Tennyson long ages 
afterwards, who inscribed the legend, 
‘«The truth against the world” in his 
hall in Farringford, the Isle of Wight. 
| Through Akhenaten, religion was revolu- 
| tionized by his protest against the empti- 
|ness of formalism prevailing in the 
Egyptian worship of that period. Im- 
pressed with the truth that abstract ideals 
|tend to degenerate, he introduced what 
has been termed a pantheistic mono- 
theism of ethical and intellectual value. 
The visible symbol of this new faith was 
the solar disc, denoting the sun's active, 
| all-pervading might, manifested in in- 
| animate natural processes, and so nec- 
| essary to all forms of life. Akhenaten’s 
system was, like every vital religious 
reform, the insistence upon recognition 
of the reality behind custom and rite ; 
in other words, a philosophic religion 
based on fact, a conception of energy 
rather than a power peculiar to the sun, 
which, of course, is in accord with the 
science of to-day. 

Like many another reformer, Akhena- 
ten was before his time. Egypt was not 
ready for such a change, and after his 
death, years before the birth of Moses, 
Akhenaten’s reforms were resolutely 
wiped out by the Theban priesthood, 
who pillaged and ransacked his tomb, 
and endeavored to remove all traces of 
| the hated heresy. Although the religion 
|of the ‘+ disc-worshipers ’’ —a .groping 
after God—was discarded, Akhenaten 
and his noble mother interest us by show- 
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It solves the busy man’s problem, The 
business manager of a large daily paper 
could not find time to study his lessons, but 
nowadays when we see him on the street 
car he is deep down in 2 copy of 


PELL’ 
NOTES 


It was a happy thought that provided 
this busy man’s boon. 


, Pell’s Notes is the only monthly lesson help pub- 
lished in vest pocket form. Don't confuse it with the 
little vest pocket annuals which contain only two_or 
three sonalesson. It is a complete \esson hélp. 
It covers the whole ground. It answers all your ques- 
tions. Ask The Robert Harding Company, Kich- 
mond, Va,, for a sample; 











Sunday School Novelties 


91.00" ricuce” 10c 


In order to. more completely popularize our cele- 
brated Sunday-school Specialties, we will, until 
Jan. 1, 1908, send the follewing package of goods, 
postpaid toany address, Send ten cents TO-DAY. 
1 Hammond §. S. Manual, 1 Golden Text Book, 1 
a Christ-Head Calendar, 
ards, i d P 
(value 15c.), 1 set Christmas post 
co! ), 1 Booklet Bible Stories, illuminated cover, I 
copy “ The Business End of a Sunday School,” 72 
pages with illustrated Hol:day Supplement, and 
ples of our A dance Cards, etc. 


$1.00 introductory package for only 10c. 


HAMMOND PUBLISHING CO. 
Derr. 74. MILWwavKkeg, W1s. 























The 
Sunday-School 


and the Home 
By Frank L. Brown 


A thoroughly practical discussion 
of the relationship that should be 
sought after between the home and 
the Sunday-school. He gives 
many illustrations of how this re- 
lationship can be secured: and 
cemented, and a number of letters 
are appended to show just how he 
has reached out into the homes of 
his neighberhood and-attached the 
home life and influence to the 
school. Limp cover. 


Price, 25 cents, net. 
Order from your bookseller, or from 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 
1031 Walnut St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Egyptian queen Tyi, in Thebes. About 
two years have elapsed since the superb 
sepulcher of her Assyrian parents, which 
the queen’s love had erected, was ‘discov- 
ered and borne down the Nile to its 
resting-place in the National Museum at 
Cairo. Queen Tyi was a woman of 
marked ability and lofty aim, the consort 
fof King Amenhotep III, a ruler of pro- 
nounced force of character, who reigned 
in Egypt from 1414 to 1379 B. C. 

The queen’s tomb, cut out of the rock 
and. approached bya descent of twenty pathetic of Egyptian queens. 
steps, adjoining that of Rameses I, had ines Meet E 
around and within all the material wealth daddnhah cheindidenbbiiiiadienebind 
and skill of Egyptian art. The coffin | ——— 
itself, intact, is a superb example of the 
jewelers’ craft, the woodwork covered | 
with a frame of gold inlaid with lapis 
lazuli, carnelian, and green glass. Save 


consisting of five 54-page booklets on Teaching 
Methods, Child-Nature, Old Testament, New Testa- 
ment, and Life and: Times of: Jesus Christ, enclosed 
in a neat case, wilt be sent free of charge for 
examination to any teacher in the United States. 

If not pleased with it put 6c. stamps on it and 
return it. If pleased you. may send this coupon 
and $1.25 for the Library and-one _ subscription 
to the Werld Evangel. The Library alone is 75c., 
postpaid. 

In clubs of five or more we will:furnish the Library 
and Evangel subscription for $1 each—Evangel may 
be sent to separate addiesses: 


F. M. Barron, 801-8 Caxton Building, Cleveland, O. 


THE REMARKABLE LIFE 
of Mrs. Amanda Smith 


** Her Own Story.’’ i-very.Sun- 
day-school tibrary. and home should 
contaim:a c of this remarkable 
beek. Nothing better could be se- 
lected for a CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
.. Contains pages, 25 illustrations, 
‘Ss fuil gilt, cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.50, 
~ Rosrpaid. Published by 

ER & BRO., 106 and 108 
Washington St., Chicago, Il! 
OLY LAND—E and much of Eu . Febru- 


ing how, in generations long past, people |! 
strove for the same satisfaction that we |’ 
do to-day, and how the desire for ‘*liv- 
ing in truth’’ led then, as now, towards 
the simple daily and more reverent life. 

It is pleasant to remember that the 
sorrowing son, Amenhotep IV, reared to 
his mother’s memory a magnificent tomb, 
which the Theban vandals happily left 
untouched, and hence we are privileged 
to gaze upon the sepulcher of the most 
attractive, most enlightened, and most 











What Was It 
The Woman Feared ? 


What a comfort to find it is not '* the 
awful thing” feared, but only chronic 





























to May. 1et tour. Fine accommoda- 
*fe60 to $630. Rev. Ray Allen, Rochester, N. ¥. 


ions, 





IVINITY COURSE AT HOME. 
J. Burton, Christian 


Write Pres. C. 
College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 











She Wants to Use 
Them as 
Christmas Presents 


A customer in Massachusetts wrote : 


‘The copy of ‘ Meditations on 
the Apostles’ Creed’ is so 
satisfactory that I want to 
know the price by the dozen, 
as I can use thirty copies or 
more about Christmas time, 
if the price is satisfactory.’’ 


This choice little gift-booklet retails for 
25 cents. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 
1038 Walnut. Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





what has decayed or perished, the royal 





mummy was wrapped from head to fvot 
in sheets of gold, bracelets on the arms, 
a necklace of gold beads and ornaments 
encrusted with precious stones around | 
the neck, and the head still encircled | 
by an object priceless and unique—the | 
imperial crown of the queens of ancient | 


of a vulture holding a signet ring in either 
talon, while its wings surround the head, 
brings us facé to face with the majesty of 
the Egypt of antiquity in a way that no 


done. All undisturbed it had lain from 
a time before Moses himself was born. 
No wonder the explorers were profoundly 


it difficult to avoid a feeling of awe when 
handling this symbol of 
which had risen up, as it were, from the 
depths of a vanished and shadowy world. 

‘'Fhis celebrated woman was the mother 
and -inspirer of the famous ‘‘ Heretic 


‘King’’ of Egyptology,—Amenhotep IV 











of the eighteenth dynasty, who married 


Egypt. The crown of solid gold, fash- | 
ioned with rare simplicity into the image | 


other monument of that age has hitherto | 


impressed with the spectacle, and found | 


sovereignty | 


indigestion, which proper food can re- 
lieve. 

A woman in Ohio says : 

‘‘I was troubled for years with indi- 
gestion and chronic constipation. At 
times I would have such a gnawing in 
my stomach that I actually feared I 
had a—I dislike to write or even think of 
what I feared. 

‘*Seeing an account of Grape-Nuts 
I decided to try it. After a short time I 
was satisfied that the trouble was not the 
| awful thing I feared but was still bad 
enough. However, I was relieved of a 
bad case of dyspepsia by changing from 
improper food to Grape-Nuts. 

‘** Since that time my bowels have been 
as regularas aclock. I had also noticed 
before I began to eat Grape-Nuts that 
I was becoming forgetful of where I put 
little things about the house, which was 
very annoying. 

‘* But since the digestive organs have 
| become strong from eating Grape-Nuts, 
| my memory is good and my mind as 
|clear as when I was young, and I am 
thankful.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle.Creek, Mich. Read the little book- 
let, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,” in pack- 
ages, ‘‘ There’s a reason.” 





BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 


Are recognized throughout the ‘world as 
a staple cough remedy. Invaluable for 
allaying Hoarseness and Sore Throat. 
Give wonderful relief in Lung Troubles, 
Bronchitis and Asthma. Free from any- 
; thing harmful. 

oy; Sold everywhere, or sent’ postpaid 
ies 
“Por? JOHN I. BROWN & SON, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
















Teacher-T raining 
With the Master-Teacher 


By C. S. Beardslee, D.D. 
Price, 50 cents, net, 


Tue Sunpav ScHoo. Times Company 
zogt Watwut Street, Purrapecpnia, Pa. 
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10 Cents. 


For the boys of a class or school. 





DRUMMOND. Embossed red 
title on paper cover, 10 cents, 





25 Cents. 
For any thoughtful friend. 
Meditations on the Apostles’ 
Creed. By Wi11AM J. Grecory. 
A devotional gift book, printed 
with colored border ; 
purple and gold, 


cover in 
25 cents, 





50 Cents. 
For the pastor or a teacher. 

Teacher-Training with the Mas- 
ter Teacher. ByC.S. Bearns- 
LEE. A devotional study of Christ 
in the act of teaching. 50 cents. 
For a girl, or a girl's parents. 

What Shall a Young Girl Read ? 
By MARGARET E, SANGSTER, 
Suggestions for the guidance of a 
girl in making her book-friend- 
ships. 50 cents, 

For parents. 

Pleasant Sunday Afternoons for 
the Children. Eighteen chap- 
ters of tested plans for the free 
hours of Sunday. 50 cents. 





75 Cents. 
Por one who enjoys character sketches. 
White Christopher. By ANNIE 
TRUMBULL SLosson, A tale of 
the New Hampshire hills. Three 
illustrations. Bound in blue 
cloth, stamped in white and blue ; 
gold top. “75 cents. 
For a boy or a girl. 
Outdoors, Indoors, and Up the 
Chimney. By CHarLes Mc- 
ILVAINE, Happily put explana- 
tions of every-day phenomena. 
Illustrated. 75 cents. 


GIF T-BOOK 
SUGGESTIONS 
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$1.00. 
Por a growing young man. 

The Life Story of Henry Clay 
Trumbull. By Pup E. 
Howarp. A biography that 
breathes forth the spirit that 
makes for true manhood, $1.00; 
postage, 15 cents extra, 


For one who loves life in the open. 
Off the Rocks. By Witrrep T. 
GRENFELL, Labrador physician 
and missionary. A book of high 
purpose and of adventure. $1.00. 


For one who enjoys character sketches. 

Simples from the Master’s Gar- 
den. By ANNIE TRUMBULL 
SLOSSON, 
sued. Exquisite sketches of 
every-day characters, $1.00, 


A new book, just is- 





$1.25. 


For one who enjoyed the ** Bonnie 
Brier Bush.’ 


St. Jude’s. By IAN MACLAREN, 
The last of the books from this 
gifted author’s pen. Stories 
grouped about Carmichael, of 
Drumtochty. $1.25. 


For one who loves the Church. 

Four Princes, By Jamrs A. B. 
SCHERER. A story of the history 
of the Christian church, interest. 
ingly told. $1.25. 





$1.50. 
For a Bible student. 

The Ancestry of Our English 
Bible. By Ira M. Price, An 
inviting, readable story of Bible 
versions. Fully illustrated. $1.50, 


Studies in Oriental Social Life. 
By H. CLay TRUMBULL, A new 
edition, at a popular price, of 
this choice side-light on Bible 
study. $1.50. 





$1.00. 
For a teacher, 

The Making of a Teacher. By 
MarTIN G, BRUMBAUGH. A 
book of encouragement and prac- 
tical teaching hints. $1.00. 

For a Bible student. 

Our Misunderstood Bible. By 
H. CLay TRUMBULL. Well- 
known Bible passages as they are 
commonly but wrongly accepted. 
$1.00. 

For a person with missionary interests. 

Knights who Fought the Dragon. 
By Edwin LEstiz. A story of 


China during the Boxer rebellion. 
$1.00. 








$2.00. 
For a Bible student. 
Light on the Old Testament from 
Babel. By Avsperr T. Cuay, 
A clear, authoritative discussion 
of ancient tablets and inscrip- 
tions. 125 illustrations. $2.00. 





$2.50. 


For a travel lover. 

A Pilgrimage to Jerusalem. By 
CHARLES GALLAUDET TRUM- 
BULL. A vivid, lucid story of the 
visit of hundreds of Sunday-school 
workers to the Holy Land. Il- 
lustrated. $2.50. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Testimony for Christ (Luke 12; 
11,12; Acts 4: 13-33). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 

eer ome through the Spirit( Cor. 
12: I- 

TUEs.—A test Gh saintahip (rt John 4: 1-6). 

WED.— Union with God (1 John 4 : 13-16). 

“THURS.—Confession and salvation (Rom. 
10 : 8-11). 

FRI. meee 4 and courage (Mark 8: 


38). 
SAT.-—A gled confession (Acts 7 : 51-60). 











Why is confidence more attractive than 
doubt? 


How does the Spirit give confidence ? 


What is lost to the world through our | 
silence ? 


HEN it costs nothing to be a Christian, 
when being a Christian is proper and 
popular, no boldness is required. 

But there have been days in the history of 
the church when courage was needed to 
confess Christ. It is told of a certain Mar- 
cellus, in one of the early centuries, who be- 
longed to the centurions of the Trojan 
legion, that he ** put aside the military belt 
in front of the regimental standards, and 
testified, in clear tones, that he was a soldier 
of Jesus Christ, the King Eternal.’? He also 
put away the centurion staff and arms, add- 
ing, ‘* Henceforth I cease to be a soldier of 
your emperor. I scorn to worship your 
gods. of weed and stone. If it is a condition 
of military service to be obliged to do sacri- 
fice to your gods and emperor, then hereby I 
throw off my staff and arms. I give up the 
colors; I refuse to be a’soldier!’? He was 
too good a soldier of Jesus Christ to. be.a 
traitor to him for the sake of being a soldier 
of Rome. 


In. the persecution under Diocletian, 
throughout the domain of Maximinian Daza 
in the East and Southeast, Christians were 
treated with especial fierceness. Books 
were fabricated: to misrepresent Jesus, and 
they were taught to children in the schools, 
Terrible slanders were spread abroad against 
the. Christians, and men and women alike 
died as martyrs: Many Christians did not 
have the courage to be faithful, and saved 
their lives by denying Christ, or compro- 
mising their faith, but many others were 
bold to be true whether in life or in death, 


And there are lands still where it requires 
courage to confess Christ. In the Moslem 
countries apostasy is looked upon as a crime, 
and the open confession of Christ by Mu- 
hammadans means persecution and often 
death. In India it means to be cast out of 
one’s social relationship, to be boycotted in 
one’s business, to be denied access to the 
village well, to be disowned by one’s family. 
In China it has meant the charge of unpa- 
triotism and of contempt for one’s ancestors, 
petty trials, and persecution, and only seven 
years ago death for thousands who would not 
renounce Christ. 

And there are homes in our own land where 
it requires courage, where to be true to Christ 
will expose us to ridicule and contempt. 
And there are schools and colleges and 
hundreds of communities where a quiet and 
inactive Christian will be at perfect peace, 
but where it takes courage to be an out- 
spoken and earnest Christian. ‘* Yea,’’ 
says St. Paul, ‘‘all who will live godly in 
this present world shall suffer persecution.”’ 
That is not always true in our world as it 
was in Paul’s. If we are wise and loving, 
we can be as active Christians as we ought, 
and no hard persecution will assail us; but 
we shall need boldness just the same. 


Always to tell the truth, always to do what 
is right, always to hate and disapprove what 
is false’ and’ wrong, always to be courteous 
and polite and unselfish, always to do our 
duty, are things that require courage as 
truly as to face a cannon or stand at a stake. 
Indeed, they are the harder and the truer 
test-of-Christian.character: Whoever meets 
these tests need not be afraid as to how he 
would meet the test of martyrdom if it were 
to come to him, as it probably never wili. 
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PRICES LOWEST IN TEN YEARS 


We are ery ving choice Masteipa} : and School 
yieldin » 5%% and 6%. 
and ot a, ublic Service Corporati 

established companies, yielding 5% % to °F % 


Interest paid twice a year at Banks in Chicago or 
New York, 


Denominations $100, $500, $1000 


We sell single bonds, shipping charges prepaid. 
Call or write for full description. 
Consult Dun or Bradstreet for our standing. 


TROWBRIDGE & NIVER Co. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 
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MAKE YOUR -CHURGH- A PRESENT 


INDIVIDUAL 


Communion Service 


Many tatasiol, 
Many desi 
Send for lus: 
trated catalogue 
No. 21. Mention 
name of church 
and number of 
communicants. 


GEO. H. SPRINGER, Mer. 





Bonds. 
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256-258 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








IF YOUR CHURCH DOES NOT USB 
Individual Communion Cups 


send us date of your next com- 
munion, number to provide for, 


























and we will send you a complete 
outfit for trial. Your church 
ows. Pa Ipits, Altar Chairs 
unday-school i portable 
chairs, collection plates, com- 
munion tables, lodge furniture, 

THE SEAUIRE MEREELY 8 FLLS 
he most perfect, highest ciass bells in the world 
Classified Advertising 

Financial 
Six PER CENT guaranteed investment secured by 
Fifth Avenue, New Yor 
Motion Pictures 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES, Film Views, 








will be delighted as over 4,000 
churches now using are. Inexpensive. adress 
Thomas Communion Service Co.,Box5S, 
a 
WD 
etc. Ask for big catalog No. 59. 
EB. H. Stafford Manufac- @. 
turing Co., Chicago, Ill. —=—= 
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oy Specia 
Peet mn Mic Suame Be. Foewony Co., Bat tmeeae, 
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t. New York — Co., Suite 500, 489 
Magic eg Slides, and similar Wonders For 
Sale. Catalo; ieque Free. We also Buy Magic Picture 
Machines, Films, Slides, etc. Harbach & Company, 


809 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Agents Wanted 


AGENTS. —$300 every month selling our wonderful 
seven-piece Kitchen Set. Send for sworn state- 

ment ¢ $x2 daily profit. Exclusive territory. Outfit 

free. . Those. fg. Co., 185 E. St., Dayton, O. 














oo answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 

















LESSON FOR DECEMBER 15 (x Sam. 3. 1-21) 











The Cook of Spotiess Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you’!l agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—but anyhow 

"Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO. 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter,”’ 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information address The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate sive or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year, 
$1 00 One copy, or any number of 
° copies less than five, $1.00 each, 

per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions. 

. One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional aitaesinned 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
s shillings each. 

“ For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 2x1 War- 
wick Lane, London, E. C., will recerve ycarl or half- 
yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the paper to 
be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 





Mr. Downie can also supply the other publications of 
The Sunday, School Times Company. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of ang one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school teexamine it, will 
be sent free, upon application. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘Christmas in Hiroshima, -Japan 
The nine Sunday-schools of one denomi- 
nation in Hiroshima were brought together 
on Christmas Sunday for a grand Sunday- 
school rally. The children came from all 
sections of the city, and from all classes of 
people, almost a thousand strong, to the 
chapel of the school, and together they sang 
Christmas songs and recited verses com- 
memorating the birth of the Christ child. 

Mr. Mito, who had just returned from 
America, where he had spent six months 
studying Sunday-school work, was present, 
and addressed the children. It proved a 
great encouragement to him to meet so large 
a number of Sunday-school students im- 
mediately upon his return. 

To encgurage the spirit of giving rather 
than receiving, the older students were in- 
vited to make a gift to a sister school in 
Korea, which they gladly did. 

The plan of this work is for the church 
and a large girls’ school as centers to send 
out the students and young people to after- 
noon schools in various parts of the city. 
They are trained in a weekly normal class 
held in connection with the school, and in 
the regular morning Sunday-schools. These 
afternoon schools accomplish the double 
purpose of teaching the children who attend 
them, and of training the young people so 
that when the students return to their native 
towns and villages, where they must often 
stand alone as Christians, they will not only 
be prepared for that, but to teach others as 
well. The students count it a great privilege 
| to be selected for such work. 

There can be no doubt of the value of 
Sunday-school work in this country. Wher- 
ever a school is opened there are plenty of 
children who come gladly. 

It is probably impossible to reach many of 
the older people who are fettered by customs. 
but this possibilities of work with children 
and young people are limitless.\—J/iss Jda 
L. Shannon, Hiroshima, Japan. 


% 
More Men for Boys’ Classes 


It is far easier to reach a boy in the Sun- 
day school than to wait until he becomes a 
man, who has gone out from the influence of 
the school, and is, perhaps, far from the 
right path. The chaplain of a large state’s 
prison recently said, in answer to the inquiry 
of a teacher of boys, that his sober conclu- 
sion, based on definite experience, is that at 
least seventy-five per cent of the Protestants 





sentenced to the prison during his term of | 


office were, at one time, in the Sunday- 
school, 

| » The thought at once presented itself, ‘ If 
this proportion is so large, how much larger 
must be the proportion of those in active life 
who were once members of the Sunday- 
school! And at once the man who had 
talked with the chaplain knew that he had 


material for much serious thought. How |. 


can the boys who are now in the Sunday- 
school be reached and held ? was the prob- 
lem he put before himself. After turning it 
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A Glimpse of 


Your Coming Wealth 


The Sunday School Times 
In 1908 


A Woman’s Impressions in Palestine and Egypt 








| over in his own mind he talked with several of | 


his friends. Then others were drawn into 
the conferences. ‘The need was presented— 
more men teachers who thoroughly under- 
stand boys, and can get hold of them. And 
it was suggested that the natural scurce of 
supply for these teachers is the body of 
earnest young men in Bible classes con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. What a glori- 
ous thing it would be for the Association, for 
the Sunday-schools, and for the men them- 
selves, if they could be induced to put to 
practical use the knowledge gained in these 
classes, characterized by such faithful teach- 
ing! A few Associations are working to this 
very end, and the International Committee 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations is 
eager that the work shall go on. 

Then the time was ripe for further confer- 
ence. Several secretaries of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association talked about the 
Sunday-school boy with a number of earnest 
teachers. They agreed as to the need and 
the desirability of enlisting the Association 
men for the salvation of the boys. Now they 
are thinking of ways and means. A training 
class for teachers of boys, made up of men 
from the ‘Associations, has been proposed. 

The Editor of The Sunday School Times 
would be glad to have suggestions about the 

| whole scheme from secretaries of Young 
| Men’s Christian Associations, from pastors 
and Sunday-school superintendents, and 
from any others interested. 




















Miss Julie M. Lippmann returned last spring from a foreign trip of over 
a year, in which she had exceptional opportunities of visiting the mis- 
sionaries wherever she went. Her vivid word-pictures (six articles) will 
tell much of missionary life and work in the countries named. 


A Physician’s Straight Talk on Tobacco 


When a physician dares to tell his fellow-physicians what he thinks of a 
**smoker ’’ given by the alumni of one of the famous medical institutions 
of the world, he has the courage of his convictions. One who did this 
will give the Times’ readers some of his ideas. 





Six Strange Sunday-Schools 


You could not guess what or where they are,—they run all the way from 
Galician Canadians to the Filipinos; and they include a Gentile’s im- 
pressions in a Mormon school; Hawaii; a Sunday-school in a saw-mill ! 





Problems that Puzzle Mothers 


Sagacious, earnest parents who have helped to solve them will tell how 
to handle such questions as the children’s allowances, teaching the Bible 
in the home, teaching the child to save money, and how to make 
** mothers’-meetings ’’ worth while. 





A Golden Verse that Helped Me 


Readers of the Times have responded to the Editor’s request for ‘‘a verse 
and a reason,’’—describing why, from a real life experiencé, some Bible 
verse is precious to them. The publishing of the answers is going to 
give a wealth of verses worth memorizing. Won’t you send in your 
**verse and reason ’’ if you haven’t already done so? 








Healthy Fiction for Sunday Reading 





That popular **home reading ’’ page that was crowded out by other good 
things is going to get back again a dozen times, we hope, during 1908, 
There are some real gems of high-class stories waiting for you. 


The Truth About Wine-Drinking Countries i 


Did you ever hear it said that in such countries as France and Italy and 
Syria, where light wines are used almost like food, the use of alcohol is 
harmless? This popular notion and Devil’s lie is going to be ‘* nailed” 
by a scientific man who knows the hard facts, —Matthew Woods, M.D. 








Recollections of Harriet Beecher Stowe 





The late Rev. Samuel Scoville, who married the only daughter of Henry 

Ward Beecher, and whose reminiscences of Beecher delighted the Times’ 

readers several years ago, had prepared before his death his intimate 

recollections of the famous author of ** Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’ These, 
have been secured for exclusive publication in the Times, 


Should the Minister Seek a Call? 


The most vexing and delicate question of practical ministerial life will be 
discussed by several prominent pastors and seminary presidents, and will 
be summarized editorially at the close of the discussion. 


My Class of Girls 


Every week Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster will tell you teachers of girls’ 
classes how she would make the Sunday-school lesson interesting and 
helpful to your girls. It is hard to do; and this has been one lack, 
hitherto, in the Times’ Lesson Helps. Aren’t you glad it is to be a lack 


no longer ? 
Our Famous “ Sidelights” 


> 











Watch for a later announcement of the “ sidelights ’’ on the International 
Lessons which the leading Bible scholars of England and America will 
contribute in 1908. The Gospel of John, studied for six months, gives a 
rare opportunity. This feature is unique in religious journalism. 
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The Product of Forty Years: Successful Experience. 


it Is natural we should know what the housekeeper wants, and how 
to make Kt right. Try a cake of “‘RISING SUN,’’ from your grocer. 
Dissolves instantly. Nothing like it for stoves. 


jecnes BROS., Props. ° 7 ° - + 


Canton, Mass., U.S.A. 














Why Not Give Him 
A Trip to Palestine 


that devoted pastor or superintendent of yours, and let him realize this 
winter his dream of perhaps many years ? 

The expense needn't stand in the way-for a moment. The Sunday 
School Times will gve a round-trip ticket, under a plan which will be 
described in full upon request. There isn’t any money cost to you at all 
for that ticket, nor to the one to whom you give the trip. 

At least asé about it. That will cost you just one postal-card. And 
that one inquiry may result in the honoring of a leader in a way he can 
never forget—in a way that will help every one connected with the plan, 
directly or indirectly. 

There is nothing like a Palestine trip to equip a Christian worker for 
better work—to give him a clear understanding of the Bible and the land 
of the Bible. When a pastor or superintendent has been to Palestine the 
school and the congregation are the gainers in innumerable ways. 

And what is this particular trip? A seventy-day tour, leaving New 
York on February 6, 1908, under the direction of Clark's Tourvs—the 
same management that conducted the great pilgrimage of 800 Sunday- 
school workers to Jerusalem in 1904, and the two shiploads of delegates to 
the World's Fifth Sunday-school Convention in Rome last spring. 

The ship is the splendid ‘‘Arabic"’ of the White Star Line, especially 
chartered for this cruise—nicknamed the ‘‘ Express Train,’’ because of her 
habit of punctuality on long cruises. ‘No overcrowding of passengers’’ 
is the rule on the ‘‘ Arabic”’ cruises. 

The plan is not only for your pastor or superintendent, but for your- 
self, if you wish to take the trip. A postal-card inquiry will bring you 


full particufars, But prompt action is absolutely necessary. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 


1031 WALNUT STREET, - - - - PHILADELPHIA, PA, 




















Peloubet’s “isco Quarterlies 


QFor over a quarter of a century these quarterlies have been conceded to be 
unexcelled, and have won the first place for themselves among Sunday-school 
periodicals, 

@Our corps of editors, comprising REV. F. N. PELOUBET, D. D., REV. 
A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D. D., MRS. M. G. KENNEDY, and MRs. ANNA L. 
BURNS, stands at the head of Sunday-school writers, and their names guar- 
antee their worth. 


Teachers’ Quarterlies 


@The greatest assistants to teachers who are anxious to present the lessons in 
the most helpful and concise form. 


Home Departnient Quarterly 


Is particularly arranged and adapted to interest’ and benefit those outside of 
the immediate Sunday-school. It contains a full page of illustrative explana- 
tion upon the lesson, in addition to the regular matter. 

Superintendents are invited to send for sample Quarterlies and Home Department requisites. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


192 bichions “Ave., Chicago, ll. 120 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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For the Discouraged Teacher of 
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The Struggle with Dick 


Sometimes Dick Saunders paid attention 
to what was being said. Sometimes he did 
not, nor would he allow any of the others to 
listen, either. And Miss Grey hardly knew 
which humor to dread most, as may be seen 
by the following : 

A gentleman addressing the school one 
afternoon illustrated a point by telling the 
legend of the ‘‘ Forget-me-not.’’ Dick was 
much interested. 

Next Sunday, at the opening® of the les- 
son, the class seemed more attentive than 
usual, and Miss Grey, taking advantage of 
this, spoke earnestly to them, endeavoring to 
touch their thoughtless hearts with the won- 
derful story of a Saviour’s love. 

The class seemed impressed. Miss Grey 
It was one of those precious mo- 
ments which a Sunday-school teacher longs 
for, when the scholars seem to be waiting on 
her words. Oh, for the right word then ! 

** Miss Grey,’’ said Dick, in a very sol- 
emn voice, ‘‘they’re the flowers the fellow 
threw to you before he was drowned, ain’t 
they?’’ pointing to a bunca of forget-me- 
nots in her hat. 

A burst of uproarious laughter from the 
others told that the precious opportunity was 
again lost, and order was scarcely restored 
till the close of the session. 

A few weeks later the incident was almost 
repeated. 

‘*T should think ladies would need to 
carry wash-bowls around with them,’’ with a 
derisive gesture at Miss Grey’s white hat. 

It was the last straw, and Miss Grey de- 
cided it was time to act. So speaking very 
quietly, she said : 

** Dick Saunders, please take your hat and 
leave the room !’’ 

‘* Well, I never! Ain’t she mad, though? ’’ 

** Are you going, Dick ? ’’ 

** Ah, you don’t mean it!”? 

**I do; are you going? ”’ 

**No, I ain’t, so there! ”’ 

** Very well, then, I shall call some one to 
put you out.’’ 

He looked at her a minute to see if she 
really meant it, Then scowling and mutter- 
ing he stamped down the aisle. 

Miss Grey went home more sorrowful than 
ever that afternoon. 

‘*] wanted to win him, but for the sake of 
the others I could not let him go on, and now 
he will never come back,’’ she thought. 

However, he did come back next Sunday. 
But he had learned his lesson, and intended 
to change his tactics, 

‘*Can any one tell me the title of to-day’s 


lesson ?’’ asked the teacher. 





‘* The Transfiguration,’’ answered one. 

‘*T don’t want to hear about that ; 1 have 
heard ita thousand times,’’ said Dick. ‘*‘ Say, 
did you hear about that fellow that got run 
over yesterday ?”’ 

‘* No; where ? who was it?’’ came from 
different boys, as they turned excitedly to 
Dick. 

Then Miss Grey began, ‘* Our pastor told 
us—’’ She intended to relate a rather 
thrilling anecdote the preacher had used as 
an illustration that morning, when Dick in- 
terrupted her with— 

‘*T know what it was.’’ 

And Miss Grey, hopeful, said: ‘* You tell 
us, Dick.’’ 

‘* Why,’’ he began, in a very solemn 
voice, ‘‘our pastor often tells us that we 
should give each other—a dig in the ribs,’’ 
and suiting the action to the word so sud- 
denly as to send the boys on either side of 
him sprawling on the floor. 

So, very unwillingly, she laid the whole 
matter before the superintendent. His de- 
cision was this: Dick should have a month’s 
grace. If during that time his behavior did 
not improve he should be expelled from the 
school. If, on the other hand, he reformed, 
he should be allowed to stay, but only so 


| long as his reformation lasted. 


And Dick retormed. That is, he was no 
longer the worry and torment of the teacher 
and class. But to make a boy behave well, 
only through fear of punishment, and thereby 
cause him to hate all who are in authority 
over him, is not winning-him by any means. 
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WE DO OUR OWN BINDING. 
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** He seems to have a sort of a hang-dog 
look about him,’’ she said to herself one day. 
And then a sudden thought struck her. 

**Give a dog a bad name—’’ that was 
Dick exactly, Why, though she had tried 
so hard at one time to win him, now she 
knew that she expected nothing good from 
him at all, nothing but bad. And she also 
knew that her tone was different to him than 
it was to the others. But how could 
she help it? He had to be held in check, 
and nothing but this threat of expulsion 
seemed to have any effect on him. 

So Miss Grey tried to treat Dick exactly 
as she treated the others, It was very 
hard. Dick seemed suspicious of her, and 
watched her nervously. All her kindly in- 
quiries about his friends or studies, or any- 
thing he would likely to be imterested in, 
were met with sullen grunts; but she perse- 
vered. And when success came at last it 
seemed too good to be true. Just as school 
began one afternoon Dick came up the aisle 
and flung himself into his seat, and, without 
looking up, dropped a small floral card into 
his teacher’s lap, with the words, ‘‘I picked 
it up; you can have it if you like.’ 

It was a peace offering, and so Miss Grey 
felt it to be. And in a voice that quivered a 
little, she said : 

‘*Thank you, Dick, it’s very pretty; I 
shall keep it always.’’ 

He gave her one quick, keen glance, and 
teacher and pupil made friends. 

** And so Dick Saunders became the best 
boy in the class,’’ you say. No, not by any 
means! He is still a troublesome and 
mischievous boy, but not ‘* the bad boy.’’ 
Miss Grey has only to say, ‘‘ Don’t, Dick, 
there’s a good boy,’’ and he stops the mis- 
chief he is engaged in at the moment, though 
sometimes he does something not much bet- 
ter the next moment.—Z. Zaylor, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 


A Class Transformed 
Part I 


Few Sunday-schools are without a class of 
boys at the ‘‘smart age,’’—a class that 
always goes begging for a teacher, because 
every one discovers an imperative duty in the 
opposite direction whenever asked to take it. 

One sunny Sunday morning found a wor- 
thy young man with a baffled, discouraged 
air, laboring with just suchaclass, Although 
he was exerting himself to the utmost, he 
failed to hold the attention of more than one 
atatime. The others were having a grand 
frolic. 

‘* Eddie,’’ said he, ‘‘to whom was Jesus 
speaking when he said, ‘ Except ye become 
as little children, ye cannot enter the king- 
dom of heaven’? ’”? 

** What is the question ? ’’ drawled Eddie. 

The discouraged - looking young man 
patiently repeated the question, and for once 
the entire class was listening. 

‘* Some sneaking, smooth-faced hypocrite, 
I s’pose,’’ was the answer with a strong, 
nasal accent. 

The boys nudged one another and giggled, 
for the teacher wore no beard. One boy 
slyly pulled his neighbor’s hair, and Johnny 
Grant pinched Benny Walker cruelly. A 
rousing slap on John’s ear from the offended 
Ben nearly convulsed the class. 

In the meantime another little by-play was 
being enacted on the back seat. 

‘* Exchange books with me,’’ 
Lee’s demand of Charlie Bell. 

‘¢7’ll not do it. I want this one myself,’’ 
was the reply. 

** Pll have it, though. If you don’t give 
it up peaceably, I’ll take it from you on the 
road home, and thrash you beside.’’ 

Charlie decided at once to give it up, but 
thought he would take his own time. 

**Come, hurry up,’’ said Willie, impa- 
tiently, at the same time giving him a vicious 
stab with a pin. Stung by the pain and be- 
side himself with rage, Charlie forgot for the 
moment that he was the smaller boy, and 
catching Willie’s hand bit it until the blood 
came. 

Just then the closing bell rang, but the 


was Willie 
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‘That Class of Bad Boys” 








young man’s eyes flashed in a way that meant 
business, 

** That class is the terror of the school,’’ 
said the superintendent, ‘‘ but don’t give 
them up. You are getting along with them 
as well as any one ever does.’’ 

‘* Not another day! I never was so angry 
in my life. My fingers just tingled to shake 
their toe-nails off, and finish the job by 
bumping their heads together until their 
teeth rattled. Imagine such a scene in our 
well-regulated school !’’ and the young man 
laughed nervously. 

The superintendent in silence walked 
slowly down the aisle and out into the sun- 
light of a perfect June day. 

‘*T have just one hope left,’’ he solilo- 
quized at last. ‘‘Our young minister will 
be home. with his bride this week, and I 
shall ask her to take that class. Her friends 
speak highly of her rare ability, coupled with 
good consecrated common-sense and loving 
tact. She will begin with the boys free from 
prejudice, which will be an advantage to 
both parties. I really still have hope for 
‘those awful boys.’ Who would ever sus- 
pect they were from our best families? If 
only the fathers and mothers would come to 
Sunday - school, wouldn’t the manners of 
their own children surprise them ?”’ 


Part II 


Early on the morning of Thanksgiving 
Day, a year and a half later, a number of 
boys with well-filled market baskets were 
making their way about the quiet streets, 
evidently on business intent, — boys with 
wholesome, honest faces, wholly in keeping 
with the bright fresh morning, and all were 
going in the same general direction. Soon 
one of them was seen coming from the home 
— if such a place could be called home—of a 
poor widow and her three little children, and 
his basket was empty. 

Farther on, another came out of a wretched 
hovel, the abode of a degraded drunkard and 
his miserable family. This lad’s. basket was 
also empty, while at the broken window were 
dirty ragged children hungrily devouring 
sandwiches, and gazing after him as one 
would watch the vanishing form of an angel. 
Could that be Charlie Bell ? Those clear blue 
eyes and that curly, red-gold hair were surely 
his, but what a transformation from the little 
demon who had so savagely bitten his class- 
mate ! 

On a quiet side street two small boys and 
a dog were besieging a fine Maltese cat which 
had taken refuge ina trellis. An old lady 
who appeared in the doorway, begging them 
to spare her pet, was answered only by rude 
jeers and a large snowball hitting her full in 
the face. Just then another of these knights 
of the basket turned the corner. At sight 








; More Than Ever 


Increased Capacity for Mental Labor Since 
aving Off Coffee 

Many former coffee drinkers who have 
mental work to perform, day after day, 
have found a better capacity and greater 
endurance by using Postum Food Coffee, 
instead of ordinary coffee. An Illinois 
woman writes: 


‘*T had drank coffee for about twenty | 


years, and finally had what the doctor 
called ‘coffee heart.’ I was nervous 
and extremely despondent; had little 
mental or physical strength left; had 
kidney trouble and constipation. 

‘‘The first noticeable benefit derived 


from the change from coffee to Postum ! 








‘ 


was the natural action of the kidneys | 


and bowels. 
action was greatly improved and my 
nerves steady. 

‘*Then I became less despondent, and 
the desire to be active again showed 
proof of renewed physical and mental 
strength. . 

‘“‘I am steadily gaining in physical 
strength and brain power. I formerly 
did mental work, and had to give it up 
on account of coffee, but since using 
Postum I am doing hard mental labor 
with less fatigue than ever before.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the little book, 
‘The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
‘* There’s a Reason.” 


In two weeks my heart | 





of him the two boys suddenly lost their in- 
terest in the sport and attempted to sneak off. 

‘* Here, Rover,’’ said the smaller, as he 
took to his heels. 7 

‘*You don’t get off that way,’’ said the 
newcomer as he caught the larger boy. 
‘* I’ve told you I would thrash you if I ever 
caught you abusing helpless old women or 
children again, and I always keep a prom- 
ise’? 

With a dexterous sleight - of- hand, he 
brought the boy across one knee as he knelt 
on the other, and applied a vigorous, old- 
fashioned spanking. 

It was another of ‘‘ those awful boys,’’ 
—Willie Lee, older, taller, but as unyield- 
ing as ever in his rule over the smaller 
boys. Yet in our heart of hearts let us give 
him credit for good motives, even if we can- 
not approve his methods. It is certainly a 
move in the right direction to use one’s mas- 
terful leadership unselfishly, and in defense 
of the aged and helpless. 

The Sunday following, the ‘‘ discouraged 
young man,’’ who was at home for Thanks- 
giving, visited the Sunday-school, and thus 
he tells the tale: 

‘* The boys came in quietly and took seats 
well up in the center of the room. After 
opening exercises, in which they all took 
part, they formed in line and marched out of 
the house in perfect order. I had hardly re- 
covered from my astonishment when the 
closing bell rang, and they all filed in again 
and took their places. During the review, 
they answered many questions in a way that 
denoted thorough study of the lesson. 

‘** Eddie Russell,’ said the superintend- 
ent, ‘ please come forward to trace on the 
map the route of our Saviour and his disci- 
ples in the time intervening between the 
‘lesson of last Sunday and that of to-day, 
and tell us what occurred by the way.’ 

‘* Eddie, taller, more manly, but still the 
isame, rose in his leisurely way and went for- 
ward, Tenderly, reverently, as he pointed 
\to the city of Nain, he told the story of 
jthe raising from the dead of the ‘only son 
‘of his mother, and she a widow.’ 
ihe described all the way the weary feet had 
traveled through lower Galilee on his mission 
of love, healing, preaching; and teaching. 
I was not ashamed of the tears that filled my 
eyes as he finished.’’ 

At the close of service, this same young 
man held another conversation with the 
superintendent. 

‘* Yes, indeed,’’ said the latter, enthusias- 
tically, ‘* the boys are wonderfully improved. 
I could not tell you a fraction of the good 


| they are doing, for they do it all so quietly. 


They have organized a secret relief club, 
and their sharp eyes are always open in 
search of an opportunity. to do good; and 
they find it, too, and have done the work be- 
fore we older people get awake. Did you 
notice the bundle of papers Willie Lee car- 
ried home? They are papers which the 
pupils return after reading, and he sends 
them to a Sunday-school out among the poor 
mountaineers. They organized the school 
themselves last summer when camping out 
with older relatives.’’ 

‘* Excuse one for interrupting, but where 
were they during lesson-study ?’’ 

‘Just across the street at the parsonage. 
With an invalid mother and a tiny baby to 
care for, Mrs. Davis gave up the class at one 
time, but they were heart-broken and so was 
she. The matter was finally arranged by 
their going to her for lesson-study when she 
could not be here. They all belong to the 
Endeavor Society, and several are active 
members.”’ 

Surely there is no reason to despair of boys, 
no matter how bad they are. Let them once 
be convinced that Jesus of Nazareth is the 
noblest type of manhood the world has ever 
known ; let them once begin to follow in his 
footsteps with all sincerity, ministering heart- 
ily ‘‘even unto the least,’’ and there are no 
hearts that will respond with such ready 
sympathy, no hands with such promptness 
and generosity, as those of the jolly, fun- 
loving boys. Boys are not always as bad as 
they seem. Many are only thoughtless, and 
all have a strong tendency to follow a leader. 
How important that they choose for their 
leader the grandest hero of the ages, the only 
perfect man that ever lived,—the Christ.— 
Gertrude J. Clark, Sheffield, Pa. 
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How Did 
You Get It? 


How did you get what you have gathered in this 
world? Hard work? Long effort? Self-denial? If 
you have employed these expensive factors you must 
think something of what they have brought you What 
have you done to keep what you have acquired—to con- 
tinue and make permanent your success—to insure that those 
for whom you have striven will reap what you have sown?. 

Have you a policy in 


~The Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


As its name implies, this is a mutual 
company. The confidence and sup- 
port of the plain people of this country have made it great. 
It is safer than it claims to be, and even stronger than its 
statements indicate. Under its new management wonder- 
ful economies have been affected, which can only mean 
benefit to its policyholders. A life insurance policy is a 
good thing. If inthe Mutual Life it is extra good. 
There is proof enough to convince any one. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies write to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, N. Y. 


* 627 








Vividly | 


**To say that a Bible is 
Yet the Oxford 
The New Editions will F 


an Oxford is sufficient. 

keeps on improving. 

prove a delightful surprise.’’ 
—Christian Nation. 





ENTIRELY NEW! 


OXFORD 


, Pictorial Palestine} 


BIBLES 


From 55 cents upwards 


The originators of this new Pictorial 


Bible ho 
want. 


they may claim to fill a 
here are many illustrated 


Bibles. Some contain copies from the } 


Old Masters, and grand as these pic- 
tures are in color and artistic skill, no 
one would venture to say they are 
correct, either as to place or costume, 
Other editions contain modern pic- 
tures drawn by very capable artists 
unfamiliar with the East. 


Some Bibles are full of pic- 
tures of supposed occurrences, 
but to our minds no legend or 
tradition should be_pictorially 
represented ina Bible. In this 
volume neither artist has made 
any attempt to illustrate by pic- 
ture the’ divine Christ, but to 
depict existing customs which 
throw light on Bible statements. 
In this Bible, the pictures, 
whatever merit or demerit 
they may have, are at 
least true. 
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Simples from the Master’s Garden 
By Annie Trumbull Slosson 


Author of 
** Fishin’ Jimmy,” ‘‘ Story-Tell Lib,”’ ** Aunt Abby’s Neighbors,”’ etc. 

Mrs. Slosson’s latest book begins with a story by Story-Tell Lib; 
then follow a series of choice character-sketches. These are pictures of 
simple lives, but they are invested with peculiar charm by Mrs. Slosson’s 
sympathetic pen. The word ‘‘simples’’ has been used by the author in 
the sense (now obsolete) which referred to certain useful garden herbs. 

Deckel-edge paper, gilt top, with tinted borders on text-pages. A 
frontispiece shows Story-Teli Lib and Stoopin’ Jacob in the garden. 


A DESIRABLE CHRISTMAS GIFT, $1.00. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 1031 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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What is a Red Letter Bible? 


A Red Letter Bible differs from an ordinary 
Bible in many important points. While the 
text is the same in both Bibles, the ordinary 
Bible is printed in black throughout, but 
the Red Letter Bible employs two colors, 
viz., Red and Black. Although the black 
color largely predominates, the red color is 
used to excellent advantage, thus: 


FIRST—In the Old Testament all passages 
quoted by our Lord, or referred to by him, 
are printed in red. 


SECOND—lIn the New Testament all the 
words universally accepted as spoken by 
our Saviour are printed in red. 


THIRD—Every verse in the Old Testament 
which embodies a prophetic reference to 
Christ as the coming Messiah is distinguished 
by a red star. 


The style of type used in this Bible is the 
same throughout, whether the passage is 
printed in black or in red. 


The Words of Our Lord 


It is interesting just here to recall the 
divergence of opinion among a group of 
notable clergymen, who were in conference 
in Tag Curist1an Hera.p offices when the 
question was put to them: “What percent- 
age of the Gospels do you think was actually 
spoken by Christ himself?” One answered 
about ten per cent., another said fifteen per 
cent., while a third ventured to estimate 
them at twenty-five per cent. An investi- 
gation revealed that all the clergymen were 
wrong and that the actual number spoken 
by our Lord equaled nearly one-half of all 
the words contained in the Gospels. 

The Red Letter Bible gives the exact pro- 
portion, and according to it Christ uttered 
of the Gospels as follows : 

Of Matthew, oe per cent. 


Of Mark, 
Of Luke, << 
Of John, ee 


or an average of 47% per cent. of them all. 


His References to the Old Testament 


How many quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment and how many references to incidents 
mentioned in the Old Testament were made 
by Christ during his earthly ministry ? 


The Red Lettering through the Old Testa- 
ment promptly and correctly reveals them 
to us. Among others, we find the ever- 
memorable words our Saviour used on the 
cross, when he said, “My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” to be the opening 
words of the 22d Psalm, and of course this 
quotation is printed in red in the Old Testa- 
ment. Then the words, “Into thy hand I 
commend my spirit,’’ are the opening words 
of the 5th verse of the $list Psalm, and ‘are 
also printed in red; and the new command- 
ment, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” may be found printed in red in 
Leviticus 19: 18. 


Then the story of the Fiery Serpents, the 
ceremonies to be observed by lepers, the 
story of Lot, the words which Christ read 
from the Old Testament when he sat in the 
Synagogue at Nazareth, the story of Jonah, 
and hundreds of other interesting passages 
and quotations are all quickly brought to 


the attention of the reader, the teacher, the ° 


superintendent, the student, or the pastor 
by appearing conspicuously in Red Letter- 
ing among the black text of the Bible. 


Thus we have emphasized in red in this 
beautiful Bible all the words recorded as 
having been actually uttered by Christ, 
all the references he made to the Old 
Testament and all the quotations which he 
used in his discourses during his earthly 
ministry. In addition to all this, every 
reference to Christ as the coming Messiah 
is clearly marked with a red star. 


A Real India-Paper Red Letter Bible 
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A Statement from Dr. Louis Klopsch, Editor of "The Christian Herald" 


TWO yessn cue 3 ent my boost wasn a better Red Letter Bible for ‘“The Christian 

Herald”’ subscribers than could then be don the market. I determined that the 

Bible should be small; that the type should be e; that the paper should be thin and of 
ht weight; that there should be and , and that the 

should be as good as the best and Leather L The of our efforts is sta’ 

below, and I feel sure that every prospective purchaser will be delighted with the new Bible. 


” *« * LOUIS KLOPSCH. 
This Middle Column is in the Same Type that is Used in Our New Bible 


We looked over all the different faces of 








pe and found none that suited our ideas as 
to legibility, so we had a type specially designed, and had steel dies cut from which to 
castit. There were 125 different characters cut and cast, and when the work was done 
we considered that it was not as good as it might have been. Then we ordered another 

set of steel dies from another type 
foundry, and when that was cast 
we discovered that some of the charac- 
ters were weak, and these we — 
planted by other and better ones, Finally 
we finished the whole 125 characters— 
every one practically perfect, A better 
type for the Ps ye was never devised, 

ou are reading it at this moment. 


xk e * 
The Paper of Our New Bible 


- We made a thorough search in Amer- 
ican and English paper markets, but 
they had nothing to offer as good as we 
required it. Finally a firm of American 
paper brokers undertook to have man- 
ufactured for.us in Italy a paper that 
romised to prove aitogether satisfac- 
ory, and when it arrived six months 
after the order was given, we found that 
it measured up to all that had been 
claimed for it. It is India paper, made 
in Italy, almost as thin as onion skin, 
and yet so thoroughly opaque that, 
when seen in the Bible, one can scarcely 
believe that it is printed on both sides, 
for not a letter in the entire book shows 
through. Then the paper is so. light 
| ‘that. the entire Bible with Helps and 

Maps weighs only ONE POUND and four 

ounces. 

ih Me 


As to the Binding 


For a book so valuable, so important, 
and so exquisite, the bin must needs 
be in keeping with the contents; hence, 
in settling on the material to be used for 
the bin ,» we determined that it must 
be rich, durable, flexible and attractive. 
After examining many varieties and 
many grades, we decided to use real 
Morocco, the same as is used only on 
the costliest Bibles. The Standard Dic- 
tionary defines real Morocco as “A 
leather made from goat skin; named 
after the city of Morocco. It was origi- 
nally a product of the Levant, Turkey 
and Mediterranean Africa, and is dis- 

tinguished for pliancy, fineness and 
toughness of texture, which fit it particu- 
larly for bookbinding.’’ This correctly de- 
scribes the leather which we selected, and in 
which the entire edition has been bound. 
Of course this Leather Lined Bible is bound 
in Divinity Circuit. That is, it has round corners, 
ted under gold, and overlapping edges. There is 
not a more attractive Bible on the market. It is 
made of the best materials throughout, and five years 
’ ggo $15 would have been considered the right price. 


x * * 
Size and Contents of Our New Bible 


The Version used in this Bible is that known as the King 
gpmnes or Authorized Version. The Spelling is modern. The 
eferences are in the centre of the page. The Text of the Bible 
is set in this bold-face minion, and covers 1,203 pages. Then 
there are 268 pages of Helps and 17 superb Maps, e volume 
measures 7%{ inches in length, 514 inches in width and 1 inch in 
thickness, and weighs only 20 ounces. The result is a gem of a Bible, 
small in size, light in weight, very legible, very durable and beautiful 
No other Bible in the to look upon—the greatest achievement in modern Bible-making. 
World is Like unto it _D®- Louis Klopsch, Editor of “‘The Christian Herald,” is the 
————_ of the Red Letter Piinciple applied -to the Holy Scriptures. No o 
called Red Letter Bible applies the Red Letter Principle to the OLD Testament. 













OUR NEW BIBLE IS © 
2 INCHES LONGER 
THAN THIS 
ILLUSTRA- 4 
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What Is The Christian Herald ? 


All the World Knows and Loves The 
Christian Herald. It is the One Magazine 
that Irresistibly Appeals to Every Member 
of the Household. Its Superb Literary Fea- 
tures, Secular and Religious, Touch Upon 
Every Phase of Human Interest the World 
Over, and Its Many Beautiful Pictures, Like 
Windows, Illumine Its Generous and At- 
tractive Pages. If you are Planning to Put 
Into the Hands of Your Loved Ones a Per- 
fectly Safe, Very Attractive and Most Inter- 
esting Family Magazine, You Cannot Do 
Better than to Subscribe for The Christian 
Herald, It’s Bright, Clean, and Newsy. 

The Christian Herald is Published Weekly, 
52 Times a Year. Admirably Edited, Beau- 
tifully Illustrated, Superbly Printed, and 
Containing an Aggregate of Over 1,200 
Large Pages a Year, with Over 1,000 Bright 
Pictures, it Gives Greater Value, Four Times 
Over, than any of the Popular Dollar Maga- 
zines. Its Yearly Subscription Price is Only 
$1.50 for 52 Numbers, and Our Beautiful 
“Sunshine” Calendar, in 15 Colors, Goes 
FREE with Every Annual Subscription. 


x% ®.*® 
They All Love the Red Letter Bible 


The Very Best of All Bibles 


The Red Letter Bible is the best practical 
working Bible Iever saw. You have strack 
upon an idea that will cause a great number 
to read who never read the Bible before. 

Phoenix, Ariz. C. G. Harrison. 


A Perpetual Guest 


The Red Letter Bible, received as pre- 
mium for THe Curist1an HERALD, is a perpet- 
ual guest, and if we could not get another 
one, we would not take five dollars for it ; 
in fact, money could hardly buy it. God 
bless and prosper Tue Curistran HeERatp ‘in 
the good work. Mrs. L. J. Witson, 

Aurora, Ind. 


“A Lamp to the Feet” 


Received the Red Letter Edition of the 
Bible, and am very much pleased with it. 
I consider it a most beautiful work. I hope, 
as we read its pages, it may be a lamp unto 
our feet and a light unto our path. I would 
not part with it, asI treasure it as one of 
the necessaries of my life. 

I trust you may send many of those Bibles 
into homes, and that it may direct many to 
Christ, W. Garrett Loney. 

Mt. Winans, Md. 


A 20th Century Bible 


Mr. E. H. Phelps, New York, writes: “‘I 
am more than pleased with the Red Letter 
Edition Bible received yesterday, as a pre- 
mium with Tue Curistian Heratp—I am 
delighted. It is a handsome work of art; 
the typography is perfect, the type is clear 
and bold, and, better than all, the distinct 
feature of the Red Letter texts is not only 
novel, but very desirable. It is a 20th cen- 
tury idea.” 


“The Soldiers Love the Bible 


The Red Letter Bible is, in my opinion, the 
greatest convenience and incentive to the 
study of the Word thus far introduced to the 
world. The copy received the other day is 
placed. on the table in our reading room, 
where a company of Uncle Sam’s soldiers 
(sixty-five men) have constant access to it, 
and it is frequently consulted, not only by 
friends of the Book, but by men who never 
before had even the slightest knowledge of 
the Sacred Scriptures. I hope that it will 
not be long until a copy of the Red Letter 
Bible will be found on the table of every 
reading circle in Christendom. 

J. ZIMMERMAN. 




















Governor’s Island, N. Y. 





Greatest Premium Value Ever Offered 





i hee: entire present edition of this remarkable Red Letter Bible is reserved for subscribers to The Christian Herald. No new edition can be prepared 

in less than One Year, as it takes six months to import the paper and six months to do the printing. To secure a copy of this First Edition, you should be- 
come a Subscriber to The Christian Herald. Send to-day FOUR DOLLARS for The Christian Herald, the Queen of Weekly Magazines, Every 
Wednesday for 53 Weeks, and a New Red Letter Bible, as described above, All Charges Prepaid, with the Guaranty that we will Refund Your 
Money Instantly if you are not Delighted. Next year—leap year—has 53 Wednesdays, and consequently you get 53 copies of The Christian Herald. 
If your order comes too late we will, of course, Promptly Refund Your Money. For The Christian Herald without the Bible, send only $1.50. Address to-day : 





THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, 160 to 170 BIBLE HOUSE. NEW YORK CITY 
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